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Chapter I - RATIONALE 



For many years teacher education graduates have accepted employment 
in non-teaching fields. Even during the years when the demand for 
teachers exceeded the supply, significant numbers of teacher . education 
graduates entered non-teaching fields of employment. Today the percent- 
age of teacher education graduates entering non-teaching areas of em- 
ployment may be much higher r.han it formerly was. This fact has not dis- 
turbed all teacher educators because the teacher preparation program 
through the years has been conceived by many as a program focused on the 
development of a broad range of competencies and skills with application 
for career development in numerous areas with a wide spectrum of employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Recently several prominent teacher education programs have announced 
a renewed interest in developing programs for individuals not interested 
in academic employment (1). programs at Vermont, Northwestern, and 
Michigan Universities and Peabody College for Teachers are designed to 
provide each student with the flexibility to move from one human service 
setting to another in the school or in the community. These programs, 
like dozens of other similar programs, are well conceived, thought out, 
and implemented. The programs are evaluated as successful by both the 
designers and participants. At the present time, however, there are 
relatively little data available pertaining to why teacher education 
graduates accept non- teaching employment. Further, adequate data are 
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not available from teacher education graduates employed in nonacademic 
positions that would aid the college curriculum maker in developing 
goals, objectives, and instructional activities for the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum. Sufficient information to guide and direct the teacher 
educator in counseling teacher education students who wish rn seek non- 
academic emplo3nment is also lacking. 



The Historical Context 

About 1970, an era of annual shortages of qualified teachers for 
most assignment areas came to an end, and an era of an abundant supply 
of qualified teachers for most assignment areas began. Several condi- 
tions contributed to the significant change in relative status of 
teacher supply and demand between 1969 and 1971 (2): 

1. The size of college'' graduating classes increased signifi- 
cantly between 1968 and 1971, reflecting the growth in size 
of the population, age 20-22 at that time. 

2. The size of college graduation classes increased steadily 
through the 1950-1970 era, reflecting the annual growth in 
proportion of college-age population being enrolled in 
higher education. (The percent of the population age 18-19 
being enrolled in school or college increased from 29,4 
percent in 195*0 to 50.4 percent in 19680 

3. Significant numbers of school systems were operating under 
severe financial constraints in 1971, which prevented them 
from taking advantage of the increasingly adequate supply 
of qualified teachers to expand and raise the quality of 
school programs and services. 

Reports of the above nature tend to be interpreted by the layman to 

mean that a teacher surplus exists since today nearly every classroom 

has a teacher and there are teachers either unemployed or working in 

nonacadeihic occupations. These same reports have been interpreted by 
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numerous teacher educators to mean that the ratio of one teacher to 25 
or 30 students in many cases is not adequate, in some instances, one 
teacher could be effective with more than 25 to 30 students, but in a 
great many other cases the number of students per teacher should be much 
less than 25 to 30. 

Most of the supply and demand studies do not deal directly with the 
fact that not all persons prepared to teach seek empluyiue: i .aching. 
Generally, it is pointed out that many graduates elect to c> tlnue their 
schooling, postpone entry into the labor market, or enter other fields 
of employment. The implication of these studies is that the graduate 
considered his/her primary objective to be teaching, and the other 
choices were secondary. 

Recently, information indicates that this may not be so. Palmer (3) 
summarized several mid-western studies in which it is apparent that 
teacher education is construed by many students as one of the general 
education options available to them. A study by Glass and Keith (4) 
corroborates the work of Palmer and provides evidence that for teacher 
education graduates there are as many opportunities for employment as in 
any other broad category of majors. 

To date, relatively little research has been reported on the career 
patterns of teachers. The research that has been conducted has been 
concerned primarily with the career patterns of those persons remaining 
in the teaching profession. Usually this research has focused upon the 
horizontal and vertical mobility of teachers, supply and demand charac- 
teristics, and teacher survival rates. Charters (5, p. 753) summarized 
the research when he wrote: 
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The career patterns of American Teachers are almost exclusively 
matters of common knowledge rather than of accurate, statistical 
description. 

Havigfiurst and Neugarten (6, p. 437) studied mobility of teachers from 
one teaching position to another teaching position. They concluded that 
with added academic training and added years of experience, teachers 
tend to go from an orbit of small towns to small cities to large cities; 
such moves usually are accompanied by increased salary, increased secur- 
ity, or increased prestige in the profe* 

Few data are available on the ext ^ lich reasons for leaving 
the profession parallel thos,e which foster mobility within the field. 
Further data are needed to explore the career ppportunities for teacher 
education graduates in nonacademic positions. The present study examines 
the nonacademic career patterns of teacher education graduates, the in- 
terface between work and training, factors in job selection, employment 
aspirations, and suggestions for educational programs. Chapter II de- 
scribes the methods and procedures used in the research. Chapter III 
contains a discussion of the findings, and Chapter IV provides a summary 
of the findings. 
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Chapter II - METHOD AND PROCEDURES 

The study was designed to supply data on a variety of questions on 
career patterns of graduates posed by persons interested in the teacher 
education programs at the three Iowa Regents* Universities/ The 
central focus of the research was aimed at answering the following 
quest i ons : 

1. What full-time occupations have been pursued by teacher 
education graduates of one, five, and ten years ago? 

In addition to the above question, for those teacher education gradu- 
ates currently employed full-time in a nonacademic position: 

2. What factors influenced acceptance of employment in nonaca- 
demic fields? 

3. What skills and -^competencies obtained in the teacher educ 
tion program were as^d to secure and to function in emplo^ 
ment in nonacadem::_c fields? 

4. What skills and crzsietencies needed in their current occu- 
pation and related to the teacher education program do gradu- 
ates wish they had? 

5. What experiences in the teacher education program have been 
useful in preparing graduates for their personal and civic 
lives? 
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Development of Instruments 

Two instruments to address these questions were developed coopera 
tively by members of the College of Education faculties at the three 
Iowa Regents' Institutions. The first instrument, referred to in 
later portions of this report as a career profile card, was designed 
to elicit occupational positions, dates of employment, and employers' 
names from all teacher education graduates from each of three study 
years. A second instrument was developed as a follow-up for those 
career profile card respondents who indi \^i:ed they currently were em- 
ployed full-time in a nonacademic position. This instrument contained 
a total of 69 questions grouped under the following ten general cate- 
gories: 

1. Seeking first position a£*t:.er £:raduatiorL. 

2. Seeking current posizicn. 

3. Factors influencing axi eptancre of current position. 

4. Experiences needed tc eoisjixfy for current position. 

5. Teax:her education exxg=rrl^ zes- useful for current position. 

6. Impxrtance of teacher -^crinratlan experiences in personal and 
c±3n:c life. 

7. Teacher education sk:::.ls arid competennies essential in 
current position. 

8. Future employment amblrL:Dns. 

9. Strengths and weakness^ of t^eacher education program. 

10. Gross yearly income fron; SilL-time nonacademic position. 
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The original instrument was modified based on the opinions of a 
panel of judges and the results obtained from administering the instru- 
ment to 50 Iowa State University graduate students. Copies of the 
career profile card and the questionnaire are found, respectively, in 
Appendices A and B. 

Sample 

All persons who received a baccalaureate degree in teacher educa- 
tion during the time interval September 1, 1964, to August 31, 1965; 
September 1, 1969, to August 31, 1970; or September 1, 1973, to August 
31, 1974, from Iowa State University, the University of Iowa, or the 
University of Northern Iowa. were selected for the study, population. 
Each university was responsible for identifyinsc the study population 
from its university. Although the specifics o± identification may have 
varied between the universities, the general procedure was to define ami 
to identify the stixdy population in the College of Education, and then 
to generate, through the Alumni Office records, a current mailing label 
for each member of the study population. 

Sample Size and FoLlow-up of Non-respondents 

A total of 5918 names complete with addresses were received from 
the three Alumni Offices. A career profile card and cover letter, bear- 
ing the letterhead and signed by the Dean of the graduate's own college, 
were mailed to each of the 5918 members of the study population (Appendix 
C) . Approximately 30 days later a reminder letter and career profile 
card were mailed to the non-respondents (Appendix D) . 
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When letters returned by the Unit3<J States postal Service were 
eliminated as potential members of the ^tudy population, a return 
rate of 75.4 percent was achieved (Tabl^ 1). Respondents who indi- 
cated they currently were employed full- time in a nonacademic position 
were mailed a cover letter and questionnaire. Both the cover letter and 
questionnaire were personalized to bear the name of the graduate's alma 
mater (Appendix E) . Approximately 30 days later, a reminder letter 
and second questionnaire were mailed to non-respondents (Appendix F) . 



Table 1. Number and Percent of Study population Responding to Career 
Profile Card by University. 



Initial population 

No return or 

incomplete card 

Returned by L'.S. 
Postal Service 

Complete data 

Percent return 

(incorrect addresses 
eliminated) 



ISU 



381 



19 



1,274 



77.0 



University 



HI 



348 



58 



71.5 



-UNI 



65 



76.1 



Total 



1,674 1,277 2,967 5,918 



693 1,422 



142 



E71 2,209 4,354 



75.4 
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Chapter III - RESULTS 

.This chapter is divided into nine sections. The first and third 
sections describe the original study population (section one) and the 
smaller nonacademic subpopulation (section three). The remaining sec- 
tions provide data useful in addressing the questions raised in Chapter 
II. 

Section 1 - DescriL-ptlon of the Original Population 

For the three study years in question, over: one-half of the popula- 
tion graduated from the University of Northern Zowa, 30 percent from 
Iowa State University, and 20 percent from the umiversity of Iowa. The 
largest study year was the period from September 1, 1969, to August 31, 
1970, with t±±s period contributing approximately ^2 percent of the total 
sample. :This period was ±ollowed by the third (1973-1974) and first 
(1964-1965) study years with 36 and 22 percent, respectively (Table 2). 

Over 70 percent of the parent population of graduates currently re- 
side in Iowa. When each university is examined separately, the percent- 
age of graduates currently residing in Iowa varies from 58.8 percent at 
the University of Iowa tc 77.8 percent at the University of Northern 
Iowa. Illinoxs and Minnesota are tfhe second and third most popular 
states for current plac£ of residence of graduates from all three uni- 
versities (Tasale 3). 
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Table 2. Distribution of Study Subjects by University and Year. 







Number of 


Study Subjects 


Study Year 


ISU 


UI 


UNI 


Total (percent) 


1964 - 1965 


246 


143 


547 


936 (21.5) 


1969 - 1970 


531 


423 


870 


1^,824 (42,0) 


197- 1.9/4 


494 


298 


792 


1,584 (36.5) 


Total 
(percent of total) 


1,271(29.3) 


864(20.0) 


2,209(50.7) 


4,344 CXOO.O) 



Table 3. JUstribution of Study Subjects by University and Cxirreirt State 
r^f Residence. 



Current Pirate 
of ResicEsace 



Number 



Percent University Study Population 

ISU UI UNI Percent 

(n = l,2l4) (n = 871) (n = 2,209) of Total 



Iowa 


3,052 


64.4 


58.8 


77.8 


70.1 


Illinois 


236 


5,4 


11.1 


3.2 


5,4 


Minnesota 


154 


4.0 


3.9 


3.1 


3,5 


All other states 


912 


26.2 


26,2 


15.9 


21.0 


Total 


4,354 


100.0 


100.0 


100,, 0 


100.0 



Approximately a 3 to 1 ratio of women to men exists for all three 
study years, with the percent of women graduates gradually increasing in 
each of xhe three years (Table 4). 

All categories of certification as defined by the Iowa Department 
of Public Instruction, except office education, are represented 
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Table 4. Distribution of Study Subjects by Sex and Year. 

Number of St ud- q 

Study Year Male /e: ale Tc 



1964 - 1965 271 665 936 

1969 - 1970 487 1,336 1,824 

1973 - 1974 412 ' 1,172 1,584 

Total (percent) . 1,170 (27.0) 3,173 (73.0) 4,344 (100.0) 



in the study population, with approximately one-third of the sample 
coining fromvthe certification area of elementary education. The distri- 
bution of the sample in the other teaching areas ranges from 7.8 percent 
in English to 0.1 percent in driver education and safety and in guidance 
and counseling (Table 5). 

Section 2 ■ Career Patterns 

The data in this section are organized into two parts. The first 
part is concerned with the career profile of all teacher education 
graduates in the study, and the second part is an analysis of the current 
occupations held by the total population of graduates. 

Career Profiles 

Career profiles were developed based upon th^ full-time jobs each 
graduate has held since receiving a teaching certificate. The classifi- 
cation system was based upon the current employment status of the grad- 
uate utilizing the following major divisions: current full-time academic 

23 
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Table 5, Distribution of Subjects by Teaching Major and Year. 



Number of Study Subjects 
Study Year ^ 

Teaching Major 1964-1965 1969-1970 1973-1974 Total (percent) 



Agricu Itur e 


15 


44 


26 


85 


(2 0 


Art 


39 


62 


74 


175 




Business Education 


39 


49 


39 


127 


(7. Q 


Distributive Education 


4 


14 


4 


22 




Driver Education anii 
Safety 


0 


2 


3 


5 


(0.1 


Elementary Education 


245 


535 


522 


1,302 


(29.9 


English 


72 


163 


105 


340 


(7.8 


Guidance and Counseling 


2 


3 


0 


5 


(0.1 


Home Economics 


69 


130 


118 


317 


(7.3 


Jouimalisin 


0 


6 


2 


8 


r'O 2 


Foreign Language 


32 


75 


46 


153 




Mathematics 


71 


88 


76 


235 


(5*4; 


Music 


16 


40 


58 


114 


(2.6 


Physical Education 


61 


116 


132 


309 


f7. 1' 




•J 


Q 
O 






• o ^ 


Natural Sciences 


45 


75 


53 


173 


(4.o: 


Social Studies 


52 


158 


87 


297 


(6.9: 


Special Education 


7 


35 


46 


88 


(2.o: 


Speech 


32 


36 


33 


101 


(2.3: 


Libr ar ian/Med ia 
Specialist 


10 


36 


5 


51 


(1.2: 


Industrial Arts 


21 


49 


57 


127 


(2.9; 


Nursery-Kindergarten 


48 


5 


21 


74 


(1.7; 


Other 


4 


17 


7 


28 


(0.6; 


No major listed 


49 


78 


56 


183 


(4.3; 


Total 


936 


1,824 


1,584 


4,344 


(100. o; 
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employment, current full-time nonacademic emplo3nnent, and no current 
full-time employment outside the household. Each major division then 
was divided to indicate whether or not the graduate had held full-time 
positions in either academic or nonacademic fields. The classtftcation 
system is as follows: 

CAREER PROFILE CATEGORIZATION SYSTEM 

A. Current Full-time Academic Emplojmient 

1. Full-time emplojmient has always been in an academic field. 

2. Full-time emplojmient has included both academic and non- 
academic fields. 

B. Current Full-time Nonacademic Emplojnnent 

1. Full-time emplojnnent has always been in a nonacademic field, 

2. Full-time emplo3mient has included both nonacademic and 
academic fields. 

C. No Current Full-time Emplo3nnent Outside the Household 

1. Full-time emplojnnent has always been as a homeraaker. 

2. No full-time emplojrment since receiving a teaching cer- 
tificate. 

3. Has held full-time academic eraplo3mient. 

4. Has held full-time nonacademic eraplo3mient. 

5. Has held both full-time academic and nonacademic employment. 
Of the total study population, 75.8 percent of the study subjects cur- 
rently are either teaching or have taught at some time in the past. Per- 
sons who have always taught, Al, and persons who have taught but currently 
are unemployed, C3, account for most of the people who are teaching or 
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have taught. Categories A2, B2, and C5 account for approximately 10 
percent of the total (Table 6). When examined by individual study years, 
the percent within each year who have taught or currently are teaching 
ranges from 91,2 percent for the first study year to 81,1 percent for 
the second study year, to 61,3 percent for the most recent study year. 

Table 6. Distribution of Study Subjects by Career Profile and Year. 



Number and Percent of Study Subjects 
Study Year * 



Career^ 


1964- 


■1965 


1969- 


-1970 


1973- 


-1974 






Profile 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Al 


404 


43.2 


913 


50.1 


848 


53.5 


2,165 


49.7 


A2 


23 


2.5 


73 


4.0 


73 


4.6 


169 


3.9 


Bl 


41 


4.4 


215 


11.8 


353 


22.3 


609 


14.1 


B2 


86 


9.2 


147 


8.1 


17 


I.l 


250 


5.7 


CI 


10 


1.1 


39 


2.1 


39 


2.5 


88 


2.0 


C2 


12 


1.3 


49 


2.7 


183 


11.6 


244 


5.6 


C3 


314 


33.5 


291 


16.0 


27 


1.7 


632 


14.6 


C4 


17 


1.8 


43 


2.4 


36 


2.3 


96 


2.2 


C5 


26 


2.8 


52 


2.9 


6 


0.4 


84 


1.9 


Total 


933 


100.0 


1,822 


100.0 


1,582 


100.0 


4,337 


100.0 



See p. 13 for a listing of category code items. 
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Four categories, Bl, B2, C2, and C3, account for the wide range in 
percent of persons from a given graduating class currently employed in the 
teaching profession. Graduates from 10 years ago entered the teaching 
profession in large numbers (categories Al + A2 + B2 +C3 +C5 = 91.2 percent); 
however, over the period of 10 years, the number of persons remaining in 
academic eriployment has fallen to 45,7 percent of the class currently 
being employed in an academic field, Emplo3mient outside the academic 
profession currently accounts for 9.2 percent of the class, and those 
homemaking or unemployed, who have previously held an academic position 
account for 33.5 percent of the. class*. In contrast to this, the most re- 
cent graduating class has a much higher percent of the class, 22.3 per- 
cent versus 4.4 percent, currently employed in nonacademic fields vho 
have never entered the teaching profession. A major difference also 
exists in the unemployed category, with 11.6 percent of the most recent 
class having never held full-time emplojnnent since graduation. 

When career profile data are examined by the sex variable, it ap- 
pears that the patterns evident for teacher education graduates mirror 
those found in society at large (Table 7). A greater proportion of men 
than of women are employed full time, either in academic or nonacademic 
fields, and a greater percent of women are unemployed or serving as 
homemakers (Table 8). 

Current Occupation 

A modified version of the Di^ctionairy of Occupational Trades was 
used to categorize the current'^occupations of all graduates into nine 
major divisions and 65 sub-categories. The divisions and sub-categories 
used for classification of occupations are included in Appendix G. 
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Table ?• Current Occupation of Graduates Expressed as a Percent of All 
Graduates for Each Study Year. 



Percent of Graduat es by Study Year 

" : ^ Mean Percent 

Occupation 1964-1965 1969-1970 1973-1974 of Graduates 

(n = 936) (n = 1,824) (n = 1,584) 



Education 


45.3 


53.6 


57.4 


53.1 


Unemployed 


24.9 


14.1 


11.0 


15.3 


Homemaker 


15.0 


9.9 


3.2 


8.5 


Student 


1.0 


2.0 


4 5 


2 7 


Secretarial 


0.4 


2.0 


4.1 


2.4 


Misc. professional 


1.1 


2.1 


1.4 


1.7 


Merchandising 


1.3 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


Sales 


1.1 


0.6 


2.0 


1.2 


b 

Misc. education 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


* c 

All other categories 


7.9 


12.2 


13,9 


12.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Extension agencies. Social Services Department, etc. 

Nonacaderaic employers such as publishing houses, youth agencies, etc. 

Includes 56 occupations each accounting for one percent or less of the 
total. 



Table 7 shows the distribution of graduates by year according to 
their current occupational status in the nine most common categories. 
The other 56 categories accounted for a total of 12.8 percent of the 
sample, and individually each accounts for one percent or less of the 
total. 
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Table 8, Distribution of Study Subjects by Career Profile and Sex. 



Career 
Profile 


Male Study Subiects 
Number Percent 


Female Study Subiects 
Number Percent 


Total 


Al 


640 


29.5 


1,526 


70.5 


^ y loo 


A2 


59 


34.9 


110 


65.1 


1 AO 


Bl 


252 


41.0 


362 


58.9 




B2 


120 


48.0 


130 






CI 


i 


1.1 


87 


98.9 


OO 


C2 


48 


19.6 


197 


80.4 


245 


C3 


31 


4.9 


603 


95.1 


634 


C4 


16 


16.7 


80 


83.3 


96 


C5 


7 


8.3 


77 


91.7 


84 


Total 


1,174 


100.0 


3,172 


100.0 


4,346 



The percent of persons currently employed in nonacadetnic occupations 
ranges from 23.9 percent for the most recent study year to 20.4 percent 
and 13.8 percent for the second and first study years, respectively. 
The percent of graduates who are unemployed (homemaker, student, or un- 
employed) for the first study year, 40.9 percent, is more than double 
that for the most recent study year, 18.7 percent. 

An analysis of current occupations by the sex variable reveals pat- 
terns very similar to those revealed in an analysis of career profiles 
by the sex variable (Table 9). The percentage of women in the unemployed, 
homemaker, and secretarial categories is much greater than the percentage 
of men. The unemployment rate for women (24.0 percent) is over twice as 
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Table 9. Current Occupation of Graduates Expressed as a Percent by Sex. 



Occupation 


Percent of 
Male Graduates 
(n» 1176) 


Percent of 
Female Gradiiates 
(n=:3177) 


Mean 
Pore ent 


Education 


59.0 


50.9 


53,1 


Unemp loyed 


11.5 


19.3 


15.3 


Homemaker 


0.3 


4.7 


8.5 


Student 


3.8 


2.3 


2.7 


Secretarial 


0.0 


3.3 


2.4 


Misc . professional 


2.2 


1.5 


1.7 


Kerch and i s ing 


2.3 


0.8 


1.2 


Sales 


2.3 


0.8 


1.2 


Misc. education^ 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


All other categories^ 


17.6 


15.2 


12.8 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Extension agencies, Social Services Department, etc. 
^Nonacademic employers such as publishing houses, youth agencies, etc. 
Includes 56 occupations. 

great as it is for men (11.8 percent) in the first two of these cate- 
gories, unemployed and homemaker. The combined percentage of men em- 
ployed in the fields of sales and merchandis,ing (4.6 percent) is nearly 
three times the percentage of women in these two fields (1.6 percent). 
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Sectio n 3 - Description of Graduates Currently Employed 
in Nonacademic Occupations 

Eight hundred and fif-y nine (859) subjects were identified as cur- 
rently being employed full time outside the householc in a mnacademic 
occupation. This number rep; . ..-ts 19,73 p^--^ all graduates an- 
&\fev±ng the career profile ^^^^c-miaire. Prom thij> subsample of 859 
Ejects,, 542 usable questiiizin^i ;es were returned^ for a return rate 
63.10 percent. 

Table 10 depicts the d±str:^bution of respondents by university airic 
sttudy year. The distribution: in the subsample bt-^iversity and stud- 
year is similar to the distribution in the origimEl sample. The one 
notable exception is in the representation by university category. In 
the original sample over 50 percent (50,7 percent) of the subjects were 
from the University of Northern Iowa, and less than 30 percent (29.3 
percent) were from Iowa State University. In the subsample, the Univer- 
sity of Northern Iowa is represented by approximately 9,0 percent fewer 
subjects (50.7 percent compared to 41.7 percent) , and Iowa State Univer- 
sity is represented by approximately 8.3 percent more subjects (29.3 
percent compared to 37.6 percent). 

Two-thirds (66.4 percent) of the respondents currently employed in 
nonacademic positions reside in the state of Iowa, with Illinois (4.8 
percent), Minnesota (4.2 percent), and California (3.5 percent) being 
the next three most popular states for current place of residence. Dis- 
tribution by state and university is similar to the distribution noted 
earlier for the original sample (Table 11). 
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Table 10. Distribution of S>tii<3y EaS^j^tis Currently Employed in Non- 
academic Positioms by leesz of Graduatxmi and University 
Attended, 



S:::g^igr: of Study Subjects 



Study Year 


ISU 


.7. UNI 


Total 


(peruent) 


1964 - 1965 


30 


46 


87 


(1-1) 


1969 - 1970 


94 


80 


233 


(43.0) 


1973 - 1974 


77 


Ar> LOO 


217 


(40.. 0) 


Total 
(percent of total) 


201 (37.6) 


I -) 226 (41.7) 


537 


(liDD.O) 



Table 11, Distribution of Study 
academic Positions by 
dence. 



State of 
Current Residence Number 



Iowa 360 64 J2 59 ,8 71.7 66 .4 

Illinois 26 .3.r 8.9 3.5 4.8 

Minnespta ^ 23 .3...r 5.4 4.0 4.2 

California 19 4.^ 4.5 2.2 3.5 

All other states 114 23...r 21.4 18.6 21.1 

Total 542 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



There is a significant shift iir ssx dastribtfrrion between the orig- 
inal sample and the subsamplla. tine original sample^ a 3 to 1 ratio 
of women to men existed, whereas in the: sample of respondents currently 



'rs^^'j^-s Currently Employed in Non- 
:jiU^T^sity and Current State of Resi- 



?£rcent University 

SiiiLidy Population „ 
^ Percent 

IEH: UI UNI of Total 



21 • 



employed in nonacadecnic 


OCCUpiiitiOtiS, 


the distriburion is a 3 


to 2 ratio 


of women to men (TabL^ . 


12). 






Table 12. Distribution of Study Subjects Crnrrently Employed 
academic Occupations by Sex and Year. 


in Non*" 






Number of Study Subjects 




Study Year 


J^ale 


Female 


Total 


1964 - 1965 


54 


33 


87 


1969 - 1970 


101 


131 


232 


1973 - 1974 


73 


144 


217 


Total (percent) 


228 (42.8) 


308 (57.0) 


536 (100.0) 



Several changes occur in the distribution of study subjects by 
teaching major between the original sample and the sample of subjects 
currently employed in nonacademic positions (Table 13). The most ob- 
vious change is in the certification area of elementary education. 
Whereas 29.9 percent of the original sample was composed of persons 
majoring in elementary education, only 15.5 percent: of the subsample re- 
spondents had majored in elementary education. Four certification areas 
showed an increase of two or more percent in sample size. Agriculture, 
social studies, mathematics, and industrial arts (5.0 percent, 4.4 per- 
cent, 2.2 perceat and 2.1 percenii^ respectively) had disproportionately 
greater numbers of persoTis emplcryed in nonacademic fields. 
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Tai^ie 13, Discrihmtlon x±' Stud'^ Subjects Curi: ly Emp'^sryed: .in Non- 
academic Occiip^a:tions by Teaching M£. . r and Tesar, 



Number of S3xi iy Sub.fc^crs 



Study Y-^ar 



Teaching Major 1964-1^65 1969-1970 7.97"3-197A^ Zatcal (percent) 



iigxT ucuj.^ur e 






8 


37 


(7.0) 


AX I. 


■J 




6 


.20 


(3,7) 


ousuic-ss riuucauion 




y 


8 


22 


(4.1) 


i/i.o jLl^U ux Vc £iLlUUai^XQn 


r\ 
J 


o 
Z 


0 


»^ 


(0.4) 


JJXXVcL .Cil^illCcLLXmi CLll U. 

Safety 


D 


0 


3 


3 


(0,6) 


Elementary Education 


5 


34 


45 


84 


(15.5) 


English 


3 


20 


12 


33 


(6.5) 


Guidance and Counseling 


0 


1 


0 


1 


(0.2) 


Home Economics 


5 


17 


22 


44 


(8.1) 


Jouma listn 


0 


1 


1 


2 


(0«4) 


roreign iianguiage 


1 




10 


23 


(4.2) 


riaEiiemaExc s 


1/i 


ID 


12 


41 


(7,6) 


JMUSI2.C 


o 


Q 


9 


15 


(2.8) 


Physical Educaition 


2 


13 


27 


42 




Psychology 


0 


2 


3 


5 


(0.9) 


Natural Sciencies 


7 


.17 


8 


32 


(5.9) 


Social Studies 


7 


30 


22 


61 


(11.3) 


Special JEducation 


0 


0 


1 


1 


(0.2) 


Speech 


6 


7 


6 


19 


C3.5) 


Librarian/Media 
Specialist 


1 


2 


0 


4 


(0.7) 


Industrial Arts 


c 


13 


9 


27 


(5.0) 


Nursery Kindergarten 


-L 


Q 


1 


2 


(0.4) 


Other 


I 




1 


5 


(0.9) 


No major listed 




6 


3 


14 


(2.6) 


Total 


87 


233 


XiT 


537 


(lOOi.O) 
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Section 4 - ra^ ^r crs In.-lLVgiiclTig Selecttion o± ]<'xyH >:^ (iadeinic jEmrployinent 

Upo~i completi-on of a. ce^irher educatLon progrsr^ graduates are in- 
terested primaril: in secuirimg -^ademic employment r^able 14). Of all 
farms of emplojrmer:.:, teacrr-in^ •';^33itions in Iowa we- the mosi highly 
sought, w:^th 42.4 ^ercenn :f das respondents indic^^.-ng an Iowa teaching 

position T.7as of prxmaxy Hiujjjj sr:-^ to therni. Anoth^ 9.0 percresit of the 

respondenixs indicated ths±r-: •: -"^r^-ry objective was tr secure a teaching 
position cntside lo'wa.. At t±£_ ZTjue of graduation, one out of every four 
graduates had made the dec:lsjLon not to seek a teanjzing :?)0;sitioa while 
14,2 percent of the gradua7r-£S haaii made geographical location of primary 
importance in their job sesrch. Ons omt of every t3n graduates elected 
not to seek emplojmient: at the time of .graduation. IZhis group is composed 
primarily of persons entering graduate school, the military, or home- 
makings 

Hie desire of izeaciier educ^irLon graduartes to obtain a position in 
teaching is further sunrmrred by- Table 15. Of the trotal number of re- 
spondents, only 120 elec:sd not to inczEire abncr teaching positions, 
while 174 respondents -cirix not inquire ^out r 'OTwreaching positions. A 
large^number of the res:>:>cndent:s, how evc^r iTVijauxHisd about both teaching 
and non-teaching -nas±X±=m&:. feile 13 pezxent :af the respondents made 
more riian ten in c ai r Aes ^ocrr teaehicng,, cmly absout one- third that many 
respondents (7.*^ percer::r; otesst more rcian nsr inrquiries about non-teaching 
positi:Dns. 

Althoogh more job irTrnir^-es were imadie {skout: :t each ing positions than 
about non- teaching posirrrnmn.. the number of non-teaching job offers was 
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^able E^tors of Brimary Iisportance in SeeKxag First EmpEoymejit 

^irter Graduation as E^cpressed by Subjects Carrentt? Employed. 
.±r Nonacademic Occiipsxions . 



factor of 

r L iiuii ty xuip OX uoliC^S 


Nunaberr .of Tfmes 
Indicated at Tactor 
of Primar:^' Iiuiti^'tauce 


Percent 
of Total 


Securi-ug a teaching position in Zowa 


227 


4Z.4 


Securrnig a teaching position outride 
Iowa 




9.0 


Geographical location of ixrimary 
importance with no prefsxence for 
teaching ozr non-taaachin^ position 


76 


14.2 


Securing nonr-iteaching posxrlon 




24.3 


No immediate, employment 




10.1 


Total 




100.0 



much greater than the number of neaching Jqd offers (Table 16>. The 
fact that a large number of respondents J^Fiirlied for both teaching and 
non-teaching positions is evid'ssicerd xiere a_3o iin that many respjondents 
received job offers in both teach±ng and nrr ^^^^achisig positions:; however, 
the number of persons receivmg single and -nsiiiitiple non-taaching job 
offers is far greater than toe munfcer persifijnsi re:::i£±ving compasable 
teaching job offers. 

Impjortant differences between the rfar^e study~years exist in the 
number of inquiries made and jnb offers recT?ived. Graduates of the most 
recent study year, 1973-1974^ laade significantly more inquiries about 
teaching and non- teaching positions than did graduates from either the 
1964-1965 or 1969-1970 study ye^^-o (Tabia^ 17 aisd 18). This ILarger 
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Table 15. Comparison of Number of Inquiries Made About ^Teaching ssd 

Non-Teaching Positions by Persons Seeking Thexr Thirst Busi- 
tion After Graduation, 



Number of 
Inquiries Made 



Persons Inquirin.^ 
About Teaching 
Positions 



Persons ilnquiriiLg 
About Nom-Teachimg 

Posirzicriis 



Per .Respondent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


:?erceiit 


0 


120 


23.5 


174 


34.1 


1-5 


204 


40.1 


262 


51.3 


6-10 


69 


13.6 


37 


7.3 


11 - 15 


30 


5.9 


14 


2.8 


16 - 20 


20 


3.9 


5 


1.0 


21 -25 


12 


2.4 


7 


1.4 


26 - 30 


14 


2.8 


5 


1.0 


Over 30 


41 


8.Z 


7 


1.^ 


Total 


510 


100.0 


r:"ll 


-,'00.3 



nomber of inquiries made by the 1973-1974 graduanies rfismlted. in s±gniri- 
cantly fewer teaching position offers and signifzi::^::vr.:::±y mor^ nors— irsaching 
position offers than were received hy gxaduates ax two r:£arl±Er srtudy 

years (Tables 19 and 20). 

An examinatiion of the mean number iof inquiries made fo3: teachiiing 
and ^non- teaching positions further demonstrates i±i\£ graduat^i' dssire to 
obtaiMa teaching position first and a non-tea££ii±ng -c^ilrton secmai As 
teaching posittions became less available, then^daasn zrumbeir of tesrning 
inquiries per graduate rose from 5. 11 in 1964-^1965 to 7. 85 196^1970 
to 12,54 in E973-1974. The mean number of -nnn— £jeachirrg job ±rtquir:ie£ 
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Table 16, Comparison of the Number of Teaching and Nonbreaching Job 

Offers By Persons Seeking Their First Position After Gradua- 
tion. 



Number of Job 
uxrers naae 
per Respondent 


Rsspondents Receiving 
Teaching Job Offers 


Respondents Receiving 
Non-Teachins Job Offers 


Number 


Perc ent 


Number 


Percent 


u 


263 


52,7 


160 


31.9 




136 


27.3 


199 


39.6 


2 


69 


13.8 


88 


17.5 


'3 


23 


4.6 


31 


6.2 


4 


6 


1.2 


9 


1.8 


5 


1 


0.2 


9 


1.8 


Over 5 


1 


0.2 


6 


1.2 


Total 


499 


100.0 


502 


100.0 



Table 17. Mean Number of Teaching Positions Inquired About When 
Seeking First Position After Graduation. 



Mean Niraiber of 
Stndy Year Inquiries 



1964 - 


1965 


5.11 


isn - 


1970 


7.85 


1973 - 


1974 


12.54^ 



Difference between the 1973-1974 study year and 1964-1965 or 1969-1970 
study years is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 13. Mean Number of Non-Teaching Positions Inquired About 
When Seeking First Position After Graduation, 



Study Year 




Wean Number of 
Inquiries 


1964 - 1965 




1.96 


1969 - 1970 




2.53 


1973 - 1974 




4.86^ 


difference between 1973-1974 
study years is statistically 


study year 
significant 


and 1964-1965 or 1969-1970 
at the .05 level. 



Table 19. Mean Number of Teaching Offers Received When Seeking First 
Position After Graduation. 



Mean Number of 
Study Year Offers 



1964 - 1965 1.38^ 
1969 • 1970 0.90^ 
1973 - 1974 0.38^ 



a. 



Differences between all three study years are statistically significant 
at the .05 level. 
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Table 20. Mean Number of Non-Teaching Offers Received When Seeking 
First Position After Gradt^ation, 



Mean Number of 
Study Year Offers 

1964 - 1965 0.78 
1969 - 1970 o:9l' 
1973 - 1974 1.65^ 

difference between 1973-1974 study year and 1964-1965 or 1969-1970 
study years is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

per graduate during the corresponding years rose from 1,96 to 2.53 to 
4.86. While the magnitude of the increase is somewhat comparable, it is 
quite obvious that teacher education graduates are making a greater 
effort to secure a teaching position than they are to secure a non- 
teaching position. 

While the mean number of teaching job offers received per graduate 
declined from 1.38 during the 1964-1965 study year to 0.90 during the 
1969-1970 study year, to 0*38 during the 1973-1974 study year, the mean 
number of non-teaching job offers per graduate rose during the corre- 
sponding years from 0.78 to 0.91, to 1.65. 

Graduates who have been employed by more than one employer since 
graduation sought out nonacademic employment to a much greater degree 
than did persons applying for their first position after completing the 
teacher education program (Table 21), Whereas 51.4 percent of all persons 
seeking their first position primarily were interested in securing a 
teaching position, only 17.0 percent of the persons who have held more 
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Table 21. Factors of Primary Importance in Seeking Current Employment 
As Expressed by Subjects Who Have Previously Held Full-Time 
Employment Since Graduation. 



Factor of 
. Primary Importance 

■ , 


Number of Times 

Indicated as 
Primary Factor 


Percent 
of Total 


Securing a teaching position in Iowa 


38 


12,4 


Securing a teaching position outside 
Iowa 


14 


4.6 


Geographical location of primary 
importance with no preference for 
teaching or non-teaching position 


56 


18.3 


Securing non- teaching position 


198 


64.7 


Tr>tal 


306 


100,0 



than one position primarily sought teaching positions when looking for 
their current position. 

The fact that persons who have had two or more employers since com- 
pleting the teacher education program primarily sought non-teaching 
positions for their current employment is further supported by data in 
Table 22. Sixty-four percent of the respondents elected not to seek a 
teaching position, while only 12.8 percent of the respondents elected 
not to seek a non-teaching position. The number of non-teaching job 
offers in response to inquiries made is far greater than the corre- 
sponding number of teaching job offers (Table 23). 

It should not be inferred that the 34 persons who did not receive 
a job offer are unemployed (Table 23). Rather, the interpretation 
should be that the inquiries they made did not result in their getting 
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Table 22. Comparison of Number of Inquiries Made About Teaching and 

Non-Teaching Positions by Persons Seeking Their Current Posi- 
tion Who Have Previously Held Full-Time Employment Since 
Graduation. 



Persons Inquiring Persons Inquiring 

Number of About Teaching About Non-Teaching 

Inquiries Made Positions Positions 



Per Respondent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


0 


165 


64.0 


37 


12.8 


1-5 


53 


20.5 


203 


70.5 


6-10 


12 


4.7 


27 


9.4 


11-15 


3 


1.2 


9 


3.1 


16 - 20 


12 


4.7 


3 


1.0 


21-25 


3 


1.2 


2 


0.7 


26 - 30 


4 


1.6 


3 

t 


1.0 


Over 30 


6 


2.3 


4 


1.4 


Total 


258 


~-;100.2 


288 


99.9 



the job they currently hold. The initial contacts and inquiries made 
for these persons were made by such persons as friends and current or 
past employers. 

Respondents indicated the degree of importance of 16 factors which 
influenced acceptance of their current emplo3nment. Factors affecting 
occupational choice are shown in Table 24, 

The opportunity to work with people (48 percent), the opportunity 
to use special abilities (47 percent), and location (42 percent) were 
factors most often cited as highly important in determining acceptance 
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Table 23. Comparison of Number of Teaching and Non-Teaching Job Offers 
By Persons Seeking Their Current Einplojmient Who Have Pre- 
viously Held Full-Time Employment Since Graduation, 



Ninnber of Job 
Offers Made 
Per Respondent 


Respondents Receiving 
Teaching Job Offers ' 


Respondents Receiving 
Non-Teachins Job Offers 


Nximber Percent 


Number 


Percent 


0 


214 


85.3 


34 , 


11.7 


1 


26 


10.4 


177 


61.0 


9 


5 


2.0 


48 


16.6 


3 


5 


2.0 


24 


8.3 


4 


1 


0.4 


5 


1.7 


5 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.3 


Over 5 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.3 


Total 


251 


100.1 


290 


99.9 



of current Q3iplo3nment. Possibilities for creativity, originality, ad- 
vancement, and the opportunity to help and serve others were evaluated 
as highly important by at least one- third of the respondents. Social 
status, prestige, and the opportunity to work with things rather than 
people were least likely to be viewed as highly important. Seventeen 
percent noted that the feeling that they were better prepared for their 
current position than for teaching was highly important in determining 
their decision to take their present job. An equal proportion (17 per- 
cent) .believe dissatisfaction with prior educational experiences was very 
important in their choice of current employment. Combining "highly 
important'' and "somewhat important" categories reveals opportunities to 
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Table 24, Factors Influencing Acceptance of Current Employment, 



KttpottdTit BvaluAtion of VMctor Jmoottu^^ 

H Igb I7 SoMwfaat SoMfbat Hlgb ly 

VDljK)ortant Uolwporfnt IaB>orfnt iMPortot 

Nuaibtr P«rc «n t Ria^«r P«rc mnt NuKb«r p«zc «d t Iha^tr P«rc mat 



1. 


Opportunity to uf« 
•paclal *bllltl«t or 
aptitudtt 


40 


7.8 


55 


10.6 


179 


34.6 


2A3 


47.0 




Opportunity to e«m a 
larga salary 


87 


16.7 


108 


20,7 


197 


37.9 


128 


24.6 




Opportunity to ba 
crcatlva and original 


74 


14.2 


114 


21.9 


160 


30.8 


171 


32.9 




Social atatu3 and 
prattlga 


154 


29.6 


155 


29.8 


178 


34.2 


32 


6.1 


5. 


Opportunity to work 
with people 


39 


7.5 


60 


li.5 


168 


32.4 


251 


48.4 


D * 


Opportunity to work 
with things rathar 
than people 


.259 


50.2 


174 


33.7 


63 


12.2 


19 


3.6 


/ • 


Freedom from super- 
vision by others 


106 


20.4 


149 


28.7 


155 


29.8 


109 


21.0 


8. 


Greater opportunity for 
advanc.eaent 


77 


14.8 


84 


16.1 


174 


33.4 


185 


35.5 


y. 


Opportunity to exercise 
leadership 


59 


11.3 


105 


20.2 


200 


38.6 


154 


29.7 


10. 


Opportunity to help and 
serve others 


60 


11.6 


84 


16.2 


174 


33.6 


199 


38.4 


11. 


Adventure 


130 


25.1 


U3 


25.7 


161 


31.1 


93 


17.9 


12. 


Opportunity to vork with 
adults rather Uian 
children 


141 


27.3 


U7 


26.6 


136 


26.4 


101 


19.6 


13. 


Felt better prepared for 
current position than 
teaching 


178 


35.0 


139 


27.3 


105 


20.6 


86 


16.9 


14. 


Location of the estployer 


81 


15.5 


74 


14.2 


149 


28.6 


216 


41.5 


15. 


Dissatisfaction vlth 
prior educational 
experltmcea 


226 


44.2 


99 


19.3 


101 


19.7 


85 


16.6 


16. 


Retlreoent, health care 
and other benefits 


178 


34.4 


107 


20.7 


136 


26.3 


95 


18.4 
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use special abilities or aptitudes (82 percent), opportunity to work 
with people (80 percent), and location (71 percent) as the primary fac- 
tors considered in decisions about job selection. 

Occupations and Factors in Job Selection 

Occupations were classified into four general groups: professional, 
clerical-sales, service, and manual. Considering the educational level 
of the sample, it is not surprising that the majority were in the first 
two categories, 38 percent (n = 196) and 39 percent (n = 201), respec- 
tively. Over 8 percent (n = 42) were in service occupations, while 15 
percent (n = 75) were employed in manual labor. 

The degree of importance attributed to seven of the factors varies 
by occupation (See Table 25). For example, professionals (64 percent) 
consider opportunities to use abilities or aptitudes as being more im- 
portant than does any other occupational group. Of the remaining occupa- 
tional groups, those involved inimanual work were most likely to have 
taken use of abilities into account in selection of a position. Pro- 
fessionals were also significantly more likely to have considered oppor- 
tunities for creativity and originality in choosing their current job. 
The importance of being able to work with people was highlighted by 
professionals and clerical and service employees, while manual workers 
emphasized working with things rather than people. Both professionals 
and manual workers applied the criteria of freedom from supervision in 
their decisions for employment. Professionals and service workers share 
an interest in the opportunity to exercise leadership on the job, but 
professionals, more than any; other group, emphasize an opportunity to 
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Table 25. Factors Influencing Acceptance of Current Employment by Occu- 
pation. 



*^P«»<«ot Kvluatlop nf fctnr I^rf >c« by OocupAtlonal Group, Porccnt 

Profaaalonal CUrlcal-Saloa Sarrlca MummI 

toaponaa taapMsa fi«apof«M toapoiiM 

<" • (n " 204) (n - 42) (« . 75) 

UletiXy tcMMhat Mtghlr ioMtet Ui0,lr Umm^t Uglily tamm^t 

laportMt XvpoTMt iM^ortant iJBportMt luforunt ii^rtamt l^ortant I«p<irtMt 



1. 


Opporcualty to uaa 
•paclal ftbllltUa or 
•ptltuias* 


63. 


27.0 


33.8 


39.8 


38.1 


40.5 


42.7 


37.3 


2. 


Opportunity to cam c 
largtt MlAry 


22.3 


39.1 


24.0 


35.3 


' ^1 n 
Jl .u 


>0.0 


29.7 


35. 1 


a. 


Opportunity tn ba craatlva 
ana nriglMl* ' 


a.9 


35.2 


23.0 


30.9 


12.2 


H<l 


40.0 


20.0 


4. 


Social atatua and praa* 
tlga... 


6.1 


36.5 


5.9 


34.2 


9.5 


26.2 


5.3 


33.3 


5. 


Opportunity to vork with 
pacpla.. .* 


54.6 


29.6 


51.5 


33.3 


42.9 


38.1 


24.7 


33.6 


6. 


Opportunity Co work vlth 
things rathar than 
paopla* 


4.1 


6.1 


0.5 


11.4 


2.4 


23.8 


12.3 


24.7 


7. 


FraadoM froai auparvlalon 
by othari^ 


18.8 


37.6 


19.7 


27.1 


14.3 


28.6 


33.1 


17.6 


B. 


Craatar oppnrtunlcy for 
advancMMnt 


37.1 . 


35. t> 


36.0 


33.5 


26.2 


35.7 


36.0 


28.0 


9. 


Opportunity to axarclia 
laadarablpb 


34.2 


41.3 


22.7 


37.4 


42.9 


38,1 


29.7 


35.1 


10. 


Opportunity tn halp and 
aarva othara* 


50.0 


26.1 


34.7 


37.6 


31.0 


47,< 


20.3 


31.1 


11. 


Advtntura 


18.9 


32.7 


13.9 


26.2 


31.0 


35.7 


20.3 ■ 


31.1 


12. 


Opportunity to vork vlth 
adulta rathar than child- 
ran 


24.2 


23.2 


20.8 


28.7 


14.3 


26.2 


8.1 


27.0 


13. 


fait bat tar praparad for 
currant position than 
for taaching 


19.0 


25.1 


14.8 


17.3 


12.2 


U.6 


19.2 


19.2 


14. 


Location of tha vaployar' 


39.8 


25.5 


50.5 


26.4 


23.6 


40.5 


33.3 


28.0 


IS. 


Oiasatlafactlon vith prior 
•Ascational espariencaa 


14.0 


20.7 


20.6 


19.1 


12.2 


12.2 


16.0 


22.7 


16. 


Katlroaant, haalth cara» 
and othar baneflta 


12.8 


30.6 


19.4 


26.9 


33.3 


16.7 


23.0 


20.3 



Chi aquara. valua algniflcant at .001. 

b 

Chi aquara valua algniflcant at .01^ 
Chi aquarc valua algniflcant at .05. 
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help and serve others as a factor in accepting employment. When seeking 
work, clerical workers were more likely to have assigned importance to 
job location - 

Sex of Respondent and Factors Influencing Job Selection 

Analysis of the importance of factors in job selection shows a num- 
ber of differences by sex (See Table 26). As a whole, the differences en- 
compass both intrinsic and extrinsic rewards of work. For example, the 
use of abilities or special aptitudes is more likely to be viewed as un- 
important by women, while men emphasize the importance of salary. Men, 
more frequently than women, consider social status and prestige in 
evaluation of positions. Perhaps this difference reflects the assumption 
that status and prestige accrue to women by virtue of their husband."' s 
occupation. The opportunity to-work with things rather than people 
assumes significantly greater importance for men than women. Men and 
women do not differ in their eszaluation of the importance of helping and 
serving others, but men are somewhat more likely to want to work with 
adults. In turn, opportunities for advancement, leadership, and fringe 
benefits are sought more freqnently by men, while location is signifi- 
cantly more important for women. At the same time, dissatisfaction with 
prior education experiences is less important to women. 

In summary, on 10 of the 16 factors which may contribute to the 
decision to accept employment, there are significant differences between 
men and women. Thus, examination of specific items suggests substantial 
sex role differences in career orientations. 
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Table 26. Factors Influencing Acceptance of Current Employment by Sex 







Respondent Evaluation 


of Factor Performance 






Male Response y 

percent {n-229) 


Fanale Response « 

percent (n ■> 302) 




Factor 


Highly 
Important 


Sonewhat 
laportant 


Hlfl^ly 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


1. 


Opportunity to use special 
abllltiea or aptitudes^ 


49.8 


37.0 


44.6 


32.9 


2. 


Opportunity to earn a 
large salary^ 


33.0 


40.1 


18.2 


36.0 


3. 


Opportioilty to be creative 
and original ■ 


38.2 


30.7 


29.0 


31.0 


4. 


Social Status and Prestige^ 




36.4 


3.8 


32.4 


5. 


Opportunity to work with 
people 


43.8 


34^ 


51.9 


30.9 


6. 


Opportunity to voi^TVith 
things rather than^ople-^ 


4.9 


17:7 


2.8 


8.0 


7. 


Fre?dmi frooi superzltflon 
by others 


24.7 


28_ 


17.9 


31.3 


8. 


Greater opportunlty^^zbr 
iulvanc fimfint^ 


45.0 


31.0 


27.9 


35.5 


9. 


Opportunity to exerc±M 
Ir^idershlp^ 


37.4 


41.0 


. 23.4 


36.9 


10, 


Opportunity to help and 
serve others 


35.5 


32.0 


41.0 


34.7 


11. 


Adventure 




30 0 






12. 


Opportunity to work with 
adults rather than children^ 


16.3 


32.2 


22.3 


22.0 


13. 


Felt better prepared for 
current position than 
teaching 


15.6 


20.1 


18.0 


20.8 


14. 


Location, of the employer* 


25.4 


33.8 


54.3 


24.4 


15. 


Bisaatlsfactlon vith prior 
educational experiences^ 


17.3 


24^ 


16.2 


16.2 


16. 


Ketlrementy health care, 
and other benefits^ 


23.3 


30.4 


14.6 


22.9 



^Chl square value significant at .001 



Chi square value significant at .01 
^Chl square value significant at .05 
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Section 5 - Teacher Education Experiences as They Relate To 

Nonacademic Employment 

This section investigates the relationship between skills and com- 
petencies obtained in the teacher education program and the usefulness of 
these Skills and competencies to persons employed in nonacademic occupa- 
tions. 

Perception of Exp eriences I^gcessary to Qualify far Current Position 

Teacher education graduates currently emrrloyed in nonacademic occu- 
pations do not percei-^e-:zheir teacher educaticzi experiences as experi- 
ences which were Tiecessarry to obtain their current position (Table 27). 

Table 27. Experience Ifef-essary to Qualify for Current Nonacademic Posi- 
tions as Perceived by Teacher Education Graduates. 







Reapondent 


Evaluation of Experience ImDortance. 


percent 




Area of 
Experience 


Number 


Hi^ly 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Somewhat 
Unimportant 


Hlgjily 
Unimportant 


Did Hot 
Have 


Total 
Percent 


Major subject field 


520 


20.8 


31.9 


13.7 


25.2 


8.3 


100.1 


Minor subject field 


517 


8.3 


21.5 


17.6 


30.2 


22.4 


100.0 


Teacher education 


522 


7.7 


26.6 


22.8 


35.8 


7.1 


100.0 


General education 


523 


14.5 


38.6 


22.2 


20.1 


4.6 


100.0 


World of work twior 
to ^oupietlng teacher 
educa^l^on program 


522 


25.5 


27.6 


18.6 


20.5 


7.9 


100. i 


World of work after 
coiBpletlng teacher 
education program 


522 


35.6 


24.1 


12.6 


15.5 


12.1 


99.9 



Respondents were asked to indicate the degree of importance of experi- 
ences in their major subject field (e.g., history or physics), minor 
subject field (e.g., history or physics), teacher education (including 
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student teaching), general education, work experiences prior to com- 
pleting the teacher education program, and work experiences after com- 
pleting the teacher education program in preparing them for their .cur- 
rent position • A respondent could rank aLl areas as being of equal im- 
portance or unimportance in preparing thera for their current position. 

Respondents perceive their work experiences after completing the 
teacher education program as being of most importance in preparing them 
for their -.current position. Ranked second in importance were work ex- 
periences gained prior to completing the reacher education program, 
followed closely by experiences in general education and experiences in 
the graduate's major subject area. Experiences in the teacher education 
program ranked a distant fifth, and exper£:ences in the minor subject 
area were considered of least importance. 

Responses in the teacher education category present somewhat of a 
paradox. First, it must be remembered that 29.1 percent of all persons 
responding to these six questions held academic emplojnuent prior to 
entering their current occupation. In A sense, teacher education ex- 
periences were of importance to these persons in preparing them for 
their current positions since teacher certification gave them entry into 
emplo3rment which then, in turn, prepared them for their current position. 
Secondly, a large number of respondents indicated either that the teacher 
education program was a highly unimportant factor (35.8 percent) in pre- 
paring them for their current position, or that. they did not have the 
program (7.1 percent). Since all persons completing the questionnaire 
are known to have completed a teacher education program, a plausible ex- 
planation may be that the professional education experiences in many 
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teacher education programs are so tn:ghtly woven into the ±abric of the 
Subject matter area that the student is unable to perceivs the existence 
of two programs. 

Usefulness of Teacher Education Experiences in Current Position 

Those experiences which generally deal directly with iteaching 
another person knowledge, concepts, or skills rank higher in usefulness 
for persons employed in nonacademic employment than do those experiences 
which do not deal directly with such activities (Table 28),. 

Table 28. Usefulness of Teacher Education Experiences in Current Non- 
academic Employment, 

Respondent Evaluation of Each Experience Area, percent 



Area o£ 
Experiences 


Number 


Essential 


Very 
Useful 


Sonewhat 

Useful 


Hot 
Useful 


Old Hot 
Have 


Total 
ParcanC 


Rank* 


Educational 
psychology 


518 


5.2 


15.6 




36*^1 


3.3 


xoo;o 


2 


Instructional 
oedla 


519 


6.2 


16.2 


32.2 


38.2 


7.1 


100.0 


4 


Social 
foundations 


518 


1.4 


4.4 


23.6 


61.6 


9.1 


lOOU 


6 


Methods of 
teaching 


520 


6.2 


16.3 


32.5 


41.9 


3.1 


.100.0 


3 


Student 
teaching 


519 


8.5 


17.1 


31.6 


39.3 


3.5 


100.0 


1 


Field work 
pr ac tic urns y 
etc. 


517 


7.9 


15.5 


26.3 


35.6 


14.7 


100.0 


5 


^Rank based on: 


essential - 4, very useful - 


3, sonewhat useful - 2, 


aad not useful - 1« 
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Student teaching, as has been reported in numerous other surveys, 
ranks highest in perceived usefulness in terms of the respondents' cur- 
rent nonacademic employment. Educational psychology and methods of 
teaching are listed as a close second and third, respectively. Instruc- 
tional media, a course usually dealing with the use and development of 
various kinds of instructional hardware and software, ranked fourth in 
usefulness. Fifth in usefulness was a collection of activities which 
included such things as field work, classroom observation, and practi- 
cums. Experiences in the social foundations of education were considered 
to be least useful when compared to the other choices provided the re- 
spondents. 

If we compare the collective responses of "essential," "very useful," 
and "somewhat useful** to the response "not useful," we get an indication 
of how many persons perceive usefulness versus those who do not perceive 
usefulness in their teacher education experiences. Examined this way^ 
we observe that in all areas except the social foundations of education, 
more persons perceive usefulness from the experience than perceive none. 
The ratio of the number of persons perceiving usefulness to the number 
of persons not perceiving usefulness is as follows: educational psychol- 
ogy, 1,7/1; student teaching, 1,6/1; instructional media, 1,4/1; field 
work, practicum, 1.4/1; methods of teaching, 1.3/1; and social founda- 
tions of education, 0.5/1, 

Skills and Abilities Developed in the Teacher Education Program 

Eight skills and abilities purportedly developed in the teacher 
education program were examined as to their importance for nonacademic 
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employment and the degree to which they were developed in each graduate. 
Skill in selecting and organizing materials, skill in technique o£ in- 
struction, skill in group management, skill in developing work habits, 
and skill in developing interpersonal relationships along with ability 
to profit from suggestions for improvement, ability to evaluate own per- 
formance, and ability to evaluate the performance of others were the 
skills and abilities on this section of the questionnaire. Each respon- 
dent was asked to evaluate each skill or ability in terms of importance 
to his/her current nonacademic employment and to evaluate whether or not 
the skill or ability was developed adequately in the teacher education 
program. 

All skills and abilities, were judged by 50 percent or more of the 
respondents to be highly important to them in their current nonacademic 
position. In addition, over 55 percent of all respondents indicated 
that the skill or ability was developed adequately in the teacher educa- 
tion program. 

The three areas considered to be of greatest importance all dealt 
with the development of personal skills. Ability to profit from sugges- 
tions for improvement (Table 29), ability to evaluate o\7n performance 
(Table 30), and skill in developing work habits (Table 31) were each 
evaluated by 90 percent or more of the respondents as important to them 
in their current nonacademic positions. 

The next area of greatest importance could be clustered under the 
rubric, working with others. In this category, skill in developing in- 
terpersonal relationships (Table 32) was selected by 8.7.2 percent of the 
respondents as being of importance to them in their current position. 
The ability to evaluate the performance of others (Table 33) and skill 
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Table 29. Iinportance of Ability to Profit from Suggestions for Improve* 
ment for Persons Employed in Nonacademic Ck:cupations. 



Respondent Evaluation of Ability Importance, 
^ percent 





Number 


Highly 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Somewhat 
Unimportant 


Highly 
Un Impor t ant 


Total 
Percent 


Ability 

adequately 

developed 


354 


37.8 


29.8 


1.8 


1.4 


70.8 


Ability 
not 

adequately 
developed 


146 


12.2 


13.8 


2.6 


0.6 


29.2 


Total 


500 


50.0 


43.6 


4.4 


2.0 


100.0 



Table 30, Importance of Ability to Evaluate Own Performance for Persons 
Employed in Nonacademic Occupations. 



Respondent Evaluation of Ability Importance, 
percent 





Number 


Highly 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Somewhat 
Unimportant 


Highly 
Unimportant 


Total 
Percent 


Ability 

adequately 

developed 


334 


37.8 


25.2 


2.4 


1.0 


66.4 


Ability 
not 

adequately 
developed 


169 


18.3 


11.9 


2.2 


1.2 


33.6 


Total 


503 


56.1 


37.2 


4.5 


2.2 


100.0 
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Table 31. Importance of Skill in Developing Work Habits for Persons 
Employed in Nonacademic Occupations. 



Importance of Skill, percent 



Highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly Total 

Number Important Important Unimportant Uniiaportant Percent 

Skill 

adequately 

developed 292 33.9 19.8 2.4 2.8 58.9 

Skill 
not 

adequately 

developed 203 24.0 12.7 2.8 1.4 40.9 

^95 57.9 32.5 5.2 4.2 99.8 



Table 32, Importance of Skill in Developing Interpersonal Relationships 
for Persons Employed in Nonacademic Occupations. 



Importance of Skill, percent 



Highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly Total 

Number Important Important Unimportant Unimportant Percent 



Skill 

adequately 

developed 285 32.7 19. 0 3.6 2.2 



57.5 



Skill 
not 

adequately 

developed 211 2l.O 14.5 5.2 1.8 42.5 



Total 496 53.7 33.5 8.8 4.0 



100.0 
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in group management (Table 34) were considered important by 74.4 percent 
and 67.3 percent of the respondents, respectively. 



Table 33. Importance of Ability to Evaluate the Performance of Others 
For Persons Employed in Nonacademic Occupations. 



Importance of Ability, percent 

Highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly Total 

Number Important Important Unimportant Unimportant Percent 



Ability 

adequately 

developed 


358 


31.0 23.4 10.0 


7.2 


71.6 


Ability 
noti 

adequately 
developed 


142 


12.2 7.8 5.0 


3.4 


28.4 


Total 


500 


43.2 31.2 15.0 


10.6 


100.0 


Table 34. 


Importance of Skill iri Group Management for 
in Nonacademic Occupations. 


Persons Employed 






Importance of Skill, percent 






Number 


Highly Somewhat Somewhat 
Important Important Unimportant 


Highly 
Unimportant 


Total 
Percent 


Skill 

adequately 
developed 


266 


15.2 20.6 8.6 


8.8 


53.2 


Skill 
not 

adequately 
developed 


233 


17.8 13.6 .5.8^ 


9.4 


46.6 


Total 


499 


33.1 3.'4.2 14.4 


18.2 


99.8 
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Judged aa the areas of least importance were skill in selecting and 

|: 

organizing materials (Table 35) and skill in technique of instruction 
(Table 36). Skill in selecting and organizing materials was judged by 
78.8 percent of the respondents to be of importance to them, while skill 
in technique of instruction was judged -to be important by only 51.9 per- 
cent of the respondents. Both of these areas usually deal more with the 
selection and organization of materials, concepts, and ideas than they 
do with techniques to understand or to deal with oneself or others. 

This section appears to indicate that skills and abilities commonly 
stressed in a teacher education program for the preparation of classroom 
teachers also are deemed to be of importance by persons employed in non- 
academic occupations. This would tend to support the thesis advocated 
by teacher educators, who view the teacher education program as being 
much broader than merely preparing classroom teachers, that skills or 
techniques necessary to understand or to deal with oneself or others 
are the same regardless of whether the setting is in a classroom or some 
other interpersonal context. 

Respondents also evaluated the aspect of the teacher education pro- 
gram which was most useful in their current occupation (Table 37). Ele- 
ments of the program, which are assessed as valuable in occupational 
life, are summarized in the seven categories shown in Table 37. 

Overall, there is little concensus on any single aspect of the 
teacher education program which affects present job performance. As 
Table 37 shows, fewer than one third of the respondents agree on any of 
the seven characteristics. 
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Table 35. Importance of Skill in Selecting and Organizing Materials for 
Persons Employed in Nonacademic Occupations. 



Importance of Skill, percent 

Highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly Total 

Number Important Important Unimportant Unimportant Percent 



Skill 

adequately 

developed 365 32.4 24.4 8.2 8.0 73.0 

Skill 
not 

adequately 

developed 135 14.4 7.6 2.4 2.6 27.0 

Total 500 46.8 32.0 10.6 10.6 100.0 



Table 36. Importance of Skill in Technique of Instruction for Persons 
Employed in Nonacademic Occupations. 



Importance of Skill, percent 





Number 


Highly 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Somewhat 
Unimportant 


Highly 
Unimportant 


Total 
Perc ent 


Skill 

adequately 
developed 


384 


13,3 


28.6 


16.1 


19.3 


77.3 


Skill 
not 

adequately 
developed 


113 


4.0 


6.0 


6.4 


6.2 


22.6 


Total 


497 


17.3 


34.6 


22.5 


25.5 


99.9 
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Table 37. Program Aspects Most Useful in Current Occupation, 

Program Characteristics Number of 

or Skills Obtained Positive Responses Percent 

1. Interpersonal relations skills 

2. Organization, planning and 
management skills 

3. Courses in speciality area 

4. Specific courses (primarily 
Psychology and Sociology) 

5. Student teaching 

6. Personal development 

7. No useful aspects 



70 



19.3 



113 
25 

40 
19 
26 
70 



31.1 

6.9 

11.0 
5.2 
7.2 
19.3 



Organizational, planning, and management skills as * part of the 
teacher education program are most frequently noted (31 percent) as 
being of help in current occupational tasks. Interpersonal relations 
skills form the second most important aspect (19 percent) of the train- 
ing, as it is reflected in present job performance. But an equal pro- 
portion of respondents (19 percent) are not able to isolate any 'experi- 
ence In the program which aids them in their current occupation. Spe- 
cific courses (primarily those in psychology and sociology) were men- 
tioned as being most helpful by 11 percent, in contrast to aspects of 
programs which are most useful in personal and civic life, the order of 
importance assigned to management-organizational and interpersonal re- 
lations skills is reversed in terms of their contribution to occupational 
performance. 
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When occupation is controlled. Table 38 shows that there is little 
difference in the proportion of respondents who evaluate the acquisition 
of interpersonal skills as inrportant in their current occupation. But 
management-organization skills received more endorsement from those in 
prof essional. and clerical occupations than from service and manual 
workers. In contrast, substantially greater percentages of service and 
manual employees (33 and 38 percent) were unable to identify any aspect 
of their teacher training experience which aids them in their current 
work, while those in professional and clerical jobs (12 and 18 percent) 
were much less likely to report that there is no congruence bet'Veen 
educational programs and occupational activity. 

Section 6 - Perceived Influence of the Teacher-Education Program 

on Personal and Civic Life 

Respondents indicated the importance of the teacher education pro- 
gram for preparation in eight areas of personal and civic life (Table 39). 
Experiences in the teacher education program are most likely to contrib- 
ute to development of the ability to relate to various types of people, 
the ability to speak well, social poise, and leadership skills. Compared 
with these areas, the educational program was less important in creating 
a sense of responsibility to participate in community and public affairs, 
in developing moral and ethical standards, and in preparation for family 
life. 

In contrast to the sex differentials in factors important to job 
selection observed earlier, there is a high degree of congruence between 
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Table 38. Program Aspects or Skills Most Useful in Current Occupation 
by Occupational Group. 



Program Aspects 



Occupational Group Responses, percent 

Professional Clerical-Sales Service Manual 
(n = 197) (n = 204) (n=42) (n = 75) 



1. Interpersonal re- 
lations skills 17,6 

2. Organization, 
planning and 

management skills 34.0 

3. Courses in 

speciality area 8.5 

4. Specific courses 
(primarily Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology) 13.1 

5. Student teaching 8.5 

6. Personal development 5.9 

7. No useful aspects 12.4 



20.9 

36.0 
4.3 

10.8 
2.2 
7.9 

18.0 



20.8 19.1 

20.8 12.8 
8.3 8.5 



8.3 
8.3 
0.0 
33.3 



6.4 
2.1 
12.8 
38.3 



men and women in their perceptions of the importance of teacher education 
experiences in personal and civic life. The experiences which respon- 
dents rated on level of importance are shown in Table 39. Responses to 
only one of these - "the importance of teacher education in developing a 
fund of knowledge useful in later life" - differ significantly by sex, 
with men more likely to believe the teacher education program was in- 
strumental in developing a fund of useful knowledge. 

The impact of teacher education programs on personal life, civic 
life, and occupation, as well as recommendations for change, were also 
considered using unstructured questions. Characteristics of the programs 
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Table 39* Importance of Teacher Education Experiences in Personal and 
Civic Life. 



_. _ . Retpondent Evluation of Educational Experiepcet 

Highly Sooewhat Sooevhat Highly 
laportut Import an t_ _Unttaport*nt_ Un taportant 

Ntaaber Percent Number percent Nxnsber Percent Ntnber Percent 



I. Daveiopins an ability 
CO get along with 
d^^fcrent typea ol 


zoo 


38.0 


221 


42.0 


71 


13.0 


37 


7.0 


lf-r»4fii5^M.j', social 


163 


31.0 


233 


4A.0 


89 


17.0 


44 


8.0 


3, f:*^.'-f:5loping a fund 

U^ncvladg^ useful 
}7i URer life 


155 


29.0 


245 


46.0 


92 


17.0 


36 


7.0 


4- .?)C6p/4rlng for a 

L'T'^ ying mi ly 
ii.'t-. • . 


77 


15.0 


165 


32.0 


97 


36.0 


16 


18.0 


5. Sb$:£ponae to coonunity 
Asid public affairs . . 


BA 


16.0 


209 


40.0 


156 


30.0 


79 


15.0 


6. D«%^loping aoral 
Cipacitles, ethical 
o^icardarda, and 
Vas Iucs . . . 


81 


15.0 


193 


37. C 


156 


30.0 


96 


16.0 


7. Developing better 
speaking habits » . . 


190 


36.0 


234 


44.0 


74 


14.0 


31 


6.0 


8. Developing leader- 
ship skills . . . 


166 


31.0 


239 


45.0 


31 


15.0 


42 


8.0 


which have had the 


greatest 


impact 


on civic and 


personal activities are 


considered first. 


Respondents described 


the one 


aspect of 


their 


teacher 



education program they find especially useful in their personal and 



civic life. Table 40 shows that aspects of programs focusing on inter- 
personal relations frequently phrased as "working and getting along with 
people" have the most influence on subsequent personal and civic life. 
Whild* almost 40 percent of the respondents cite benefits which may be 
categorized as interpersonal, the second largest category, although 
considerably smaller (15 percent), encompasses the effect of the programs 
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Table 40. Aspects of Teacher Education Program Useful in Personal and 
Civic Life. 

Number of 

Program Aspects Positive Respondents Percent 

1. Training in interpersonal relations 

2. Training in organizational-planning 
management skills 

3. Student teaching 

4. Personal development and identity 

5. Ed. Psychology and psychological 
concepts courses 

6. General education 

7. No aspects of the program are 
useful 



on organization and management skills. Contributions to personal devel- 
opment and clarification of identity are attributed to teacher education 
programs only slightly less often than organizational skills (14 percent). 
Ten percent found student teaching of value in their present personal 
and civic endeavors, but 9 percent report that no aspect of their train- 
ing has any merit for their current activities. General education (8 per- 
cent) and educational psychology and psychology courses (6 percent) were 
cited as subject matter areas having importance to persons after comple- 
tion of the program. 

All four occupational groups identify aspects of programs which 
facilitate interpersonal relations as the most influential part of the 
program (Table 41). Although less frequently mentioned, professionals 



165 



38.4 



63 
45 
59 



14.7 
10.5 
13.7 



25 
33 



5.8 
7.7 



40 



9.3 
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Table 4l# Aspects of Teacher Education Programs Useful in Personal and 
Civic Life by Occupational Group. 





Occupational Groups, 


percent 




Professional Clerical-Sales 
Program Aspects (r. ^ 197) (n = 204) 


Service 


Manual 
(n = Z2) 


1. Training in inter- 
personal relations 


32.5 


43.5 


42.9 


37.7 


2. Training m organi- 
zat ional-p lanning- 
manai],ement skills 


14.8 


15.1 


17 Q 


11. J 


3. Student teaching 


13.0 


7.0 


17.9 


9.8 


4. Personal development 
and identity 


9.5 


16.3 


10.7 


19.7 


5. Ed. Psychology and 

psychological concepts 


5.3 


6.4 


7.1 


4.9 


6. General education 


11.8 


4.7 


0.0 


8.2 


7. No aspects of the 
program are useful 


13.0 


7.0 


3.6 


8.2 


and service employees have found organizational and management skills 


and student teaching useful in their present occupation. 


At the 


same 


time, professionals are also most likely 


to report that 


none o£ 


their 


training is o£ value in their 


occupation. 


Personal development. 


attrib- 


uted to the teacher education 


program, assumes somewhat 


greater 


impor- 



tance for clerical-sales employees and manual workers in their current 
work than orga-^iizational and management skills or student teaching. 
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Section 7 - Future Employment Ambitions 

Respondents were asked to project future employment ambitions, in- 
dicating whether (1) they would continue employment in the same field. 
(2) seek employment in education, or (3) seek employment in a different 
field (Table 42). The sample seems to be stabilized in the area of oc- 
cupational aspirations, for almost two- thirds (64 percent) plan to con- 
tinue in the same field. Future employment in education is a goal for 
23 percent, while 13 percent hope to find work in a different field. 

Table 42, Future Employment Aspirations, 

Future Employment Number of 

Preference Respondents Percent 



Continuing same field 335 64.7 

Employment in education 118 22,8 

Employment in different field 65 12,5 

Total 518 100,0 



Further analysis (Table 43) of employment ambitions by year of 
graduation shows there is a significant difference in future plans de- 
pending on time of graduation. For example, those with the intent to 
seek employment in education range from 5 percent of the 1964-1965 
graduates, to 42 percent of the 1973-1974 graduates. In addition, re- 
spondents were asked if they would accept a full-time educational posi- 
tion if it were offered. Twenty percent would accept with no conditions, 
while 30 percent would accept a teaching position only if certain 
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criteria were met, such as geographical location or special area of 
interest (Table 44). 

Table 43. Future Etaploymeut Aspirations by Year o£ Graduation. 





Respondents by Year of Graduation, 
percent 


Future Employment 
Preference 


1964 - 1965 
(n = 84) 


1969 - 1970 1973 - 1974 
(n = 227) (n = 207) 


Continue in same field 


85.7 


72.7 


46.4 


Etnolovnient in education ' 


4.8 


11.5 




Employment in different field 


9.5 


15.9 


11.1 




X « 81.74; p > .001 








Table 4A. Willingness to Accept 


a Full-Time Educational 


Position. 


Vfillingness 
to Accept 


Number of 
Graduates 




Percent 


Yes 


104 




19.8 


Yes, with conditions 


155 




29.5 


No 


266 




50.7 


Total 


525 




100.0 



Willingness to accept an available position in education is signif- 
icantly associated with year of graduation (See Table 45). Although al- 
most one- third would ask that certain conditions be met, recent graduates 
would be much more likely to accept a teaching position. While the data 
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Table 45, Willingness to Accept a Full-Time Educational Position by Year 
of Graduation. 

- , - , - _ . _ • 

Respondents by Year of Graduation, p erc^t 
Willingness 1964 - 1965 1969 • 1970 1973 - 1974 

to Accept (n-84) (n = 227) (n = 207) 

4.7 13.5 32.7 

29.4 27.1 32.2 

65.9 59.4 35.1 

X = 50.48; p > ,001 

are not longitudinal, they do suggest that desires to teach may diminish 
most in the first years beyond graduation. Table 45 shows that the 
preferences of 1964-1965 and 1969-1970 graduates are comparable and dif^ 
fer from those of recent graduates. 

Current Occupation and Future Employment Ambitions 

Professionals (74 percent) and manual laborers (69 percent) were 
most likely to indicate they plan to continue in the same occupation 
(Table 46). Clerical-sales and service workers were more likely to 
aspire to employment elsewhere and to have plans to seek a job in a 
different field, in response to a hypothetical situation In which they 
were offered a full-time teaching position, persons in professional and 
manual occupations were least likely to reject their present job, while 
those in service and clerical-sales work were most likely to aspire to 
employment elsewhere and to have plans to seek a job in a different 
field (Table 47). In response to a hypothetical situation in which they 



Yes 

Yes, with conditions 
No 
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were offered a full-time teaching position, persons in professional and 
manual occupations were most likely to reject the job, while those in 
service and clerical- sales work were least likely to reject a teaching 
position. 

Table 46. Future Employment Aspirations by Occupational Group. 





Respondents 


by Occupational Group, percent 


pref erenc e 


Professional 
(n = 19*5 


Clerical-Sales 
(n = 207) 


Service 
(n = 42) 


Manual 
(n = 74) 


Continue in same field 


74.1 


56.0 


55.0 


68.9 


Employment in education 


15.2 


29.0 


30.0 


21.6 


Employment in different 
field 


10.7 


15.0 


15.0 


9.5 


Table 47. Willingness to Accept a Full- 
Occupational Group. 


-Time Educational 


Position by 




Respondents 


by Occupational Group, p 


ercent 


Willingness 
to Accept 


Professional 
(n = 197) 


Clerical-Sales 
(n = 207) 


Service 
(n=42) 


Manual 
(n = 74) 


Yea 


9.1 


27.6 


28.6 


21.3 


Yes, with conditions 


33.1 


27.6 


33.3 


22.7 


No 


57.6 


44.8 


38.1 


56.0 



== 27.33; p > .001 
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Conditions for Job Acceptance 

One hundred- forty (140) respondents specified conditions under 
vhich they would accept teaching positions. Conditions were classified 
in four categories: characteristics of the position, location, avail- 
ability of appropriate levels, and salary (Table 48). 



Table 48. Conditions for Acceptance of a Teaching Position by Occupa- 
tional Group. 





Respondents 


by Occupational Group, percent 


Conditions 
for Acceptance 


Professional 
(n = 63) 


Clerical-Sales 
(n = 53) 


Service 
(n=12) 


Manual 
(n= 12) 


Location 


23.8 


49.1 


41.7 


33.3 


Position 
characteristics 


30.2 


20.8 


16.7 


16.7 


Salary 


20.6 


18.9 


0.0 


50.0 


Availability of job 
in Specialty area 


25.4 


11.3 


41.7 


0.0 


Location is the 


most frequently cited condition. 


followed by 


posi- 


tion characteristics 


, salary, and availability of specific grade 


levels . 


Occupation and Conditions- for Job Accept 


ance 







Among persons who would accept a teaching position under specified 
conditions, those in clerical occupations were most likely to mention 
location as a condition for assuming a job in teaching (See Table 48). 
However, characteristics of a position are seemingly more important to 
professionals than to any other group. Although the sample size is 
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small, respondents in jobs requirinfj manual labor tend to mention salary- 
more frequently than those in other occupations. 

Section 8 - Recommendations for Program Changfe; 

To assess what changes in the teacher education program might im- 
proire the "fit" between programming and nonacademic job requirements, 
the following question was asked, "If you could change one specific as- 
pect of the teacher education program so that it could be made helpful 
to you in your present occupation, what would that change be?" Recom- 
mendations vero assigned to eight categories (Table 49). 



Table 49. Recommendations for Program Change. 





Recommendations 


Number of 
Respondents 


Percent 


1. 


Increased practical experience and 
application 


67 


18.4 


2. 


Increased and earlier teaching experience 


53 


14.6 


3. 


Addition of subject matter areas 


69 


19.0 


4. 


Program inapplicable to present job 


52 


14.3 


5. 


Increased conmunication skills 
(verbal; written) 


50 


13.7 


6. 


Increased experience in relating to 
others, particularly adults 


16 


4.4 


7. 


Job and vocational counseling 


23 


6.3 


8. 


No recommendations 


34 


9.3 
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One of the most frequent requests is for inclusion of specific sub- - 
ject matter areas (19 percent). For example, "More Psychology courses," 
"More Social Studies and Government," "More courses in Sociology." Cate- 
gories 1 and 2, "Increased practical experience" and "Increased and 
earlier teaching experience" seem to overlap, but were analyzed separately, 
with the latter group containing all responses which specifically noted 
a need for increased and earlier teaching experience. If these two cate- 
gories are combined, one-third of the respondents are shown to recommend 
increased field experiences. And this recommendation differs little by 
present occupational placement (Table 50); one-third of those persons in 
professional, clerical, and service positions and 31 percent of the 
manual workers endorse the need to incorporate more practical experience 
in the teacher education program. 

The inapplicability of teacher education to the present occupation 
(category 4) and the need for increased communication skills (category 5) 
were each mentioned by 14 percent. Manual workers were least likely to 
recommend more emphasis on verbal and written skills v<^^t:egory 5). Al- 
though categories six and seven "Increased experience in relating to 
others, especially adults" and "Job and vocational counseling" contain 
a smaller proportion of total respondents than other groups (4 and 6 
percent, respectively) they seem somewhat more significant in view of 
the focus on nonacademic employment. In contrast to a teaching position, - 
nonacademic emplo3mient is more likely to involve the establishment of 
working relationships with adults. Representative recommendations 
classified in the "Job and vocational counseling" category include the 
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Table 50. Recommendations for Program Change by Occupational Group. 



Respondents by Occunational Group, perv':ent 

Professional Clerical-Sales Service Manual 
Recommendations (n^l97) (n = 207) (n = 42) (n = 74) 



1. 


Increased practical 
experience and applica- 
tion 


19.1 


18.5 


11.1 


20.0 


2. 


Increased and earlier 
teaching experience 


14.2 


14.6 


22.2 


11.1 


3. 


Addition of subject 
matter areas 


23,4 


15.2 


22.2 


15.6 


4. 


Program inapplicable 
to present job 


9.9 


17.9 


11.1 


17.8 


5. 


Increased communication 
skills (verbal; written) 


18.4 


11.9 


14.8 


4.4 


6. 


Increased experience in 
relating to others, 
particularly adults 


5.0 


4.6 


3.7 


2.2 


7. 


Job and vocational 
counseling 


5.0 


7,9 


3.7 


6.7 


8. 


No recommendations 


5.0 


9.3 


11.1 


22.2 


need 


to "Discuss other occupations open 


in fields of 


interest," 


"Courses 



on how to get a job,*' and "Change the idea that you can get a job.** 



Since the assumption of nonacademic employment suggests the graduate 
may have a job somewhat peripheral to the area of training, the need 
for vocational counseling may be more salient. 
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Section 9 - Current Gross Income of Respondents 

Sixty-one perc;--' of the respondents reported incomes under $10,000, 
with 20 percent under ?5,000. Twenty-six percent are in the $10,000- 
$15,000 category, while 13 percent have incomes over $15,000 (Table 51), 
Net surprisingly, year of graduation is associated with amount of income, 
and the differences by year are substantial (Table 52). For example, 
82 percent of the most recent graduates earn less than $10,000 compared 
with 54 percent of the 1969-1970 graduates and 21 percent of the 1964- 
1965 cohort. 



Table 51. Income of Graduates. 



Income Group 


Nxnnber of 
Graduates 


Percent 


Under $5,000 


103 


20.2 


$5,000 - $7,499 


97 


19.1 


$7,500 - $9,999 


111 


21.8 


$10,000 - $12,499 


84 


16.5 


$12,500 - $14,499 


48 


9.4 


$15,000 or over 


66 


13.0 



73 

o 
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Table 52. Income of Graduates by Year of Graduation. 



Income Group 


Graduates by Year of Graduation, 


percent 


iyOH- - LyOD 

(n = 84) 


1 QAQ • 1 Q7n 
(n = 227) 


1973 - 1974 
(n = 207) 


Under $5,000 


11.1 


8.9 


36.5 


$5,000 -$7,499 


9.9 


18.7 


23.2 


$7,500 - $9,999 


8.6 


25.8 


22.7 


$10,000 - $12,499 


12.3 


20.0 


14.3 


$12,500 -$14,499 


18.5 


13.8 


1.0 


$15,000 or over 


39.5 


12.9 


2.5 
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Chapter IV - SUMMARY 



The majority of the teacher education graduates from Iowa State 
Univers-';y, the University of Iowa, and the University of Northern Iowa, 
from the years of 1964-1965, 1969-1970, and 1973-1974, currently reside 
in the State of Iowa. Of those graduates not currently living in Irt^a, 
the majority reside in states contiguous to Iowa. 

Teacher education as an undergraduate major is still a common choice 
for women, with approximately a 3 to 1 ratio of women to men in the popu- 
lation of graduates surveyed for this study. 

Over three-fourths of all the teacher education graduates from the 
three study years have taught full time or currently are teaching full 
time. There is variation by year of graduation in the percentage who 
have taught, with more recent graduates (61 percent) less likely to have 
held teaching jobs than graduates of five (81 percent) and ten (91 per- 
cent) years ago.. However, one fourth did not want to teach at the time 
of graduation and one out of ten did not want to be employed. Today, 
approximately one out of every five graduates is employed full time in 
a nonacademic position. This percentage varies from about 14 percent of 
the 1964-1965 class of graduates, to approximately 24 percent of the 
1973-1974 class of graduates. The sex distribution becomes more nearly 
equal among the nonacademic ally employed graduates, with a ratio of three 
women to two men. An extremely high unemployment rate exists for teacher 
education graduates of ten years ago, with approximately two of every 
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five graduates unemployed. It must be noted, however, that the majority 
of the unemployed graduates are unemployed by personal choice and cur- 
rently are devoting their time to raising a family. In contrast to the 
high unemployment rate of graduates of 10 years ago, fewer than one of 
every five graduates frcAn the 1973-1974 study year are unemployed. 

Teacher education graduates from the three Iowa Regents Institu- 
tions are interested first in obtaining a teaching position, with non- 
academic employment as a second choice. Preference for academic employ- 
ment is contingent on the stage of an individual's career; for example, 
51,4 percent of all persons seeding their first employment were primarily 
interested in securing a teaching position, but only 17 percent of those 
who tad held more than one job since graduation sougtit teaching positions 
when looking for their current position. The majority of the graduates 
list the State of Iowa as their preferred location. Recent graduates 
ave searching much more diligently for teaching positions than did grad- 
uates of 10 years ago; hoT^ever, the number of nonacademic job offers re- 
ceived by each group of graduates is much greater than the number of 
academic job offers. 

Sex role differences are evident in the reasons vhy teacher educa- 
tion graduates accept nonacademic employment. Women generally list lo-. 
cation as the primary reason they accepted a nonacademic position, while 
men are more prone to list opportunities for leadership, achievement, 
and excellent fringe benefits. The majority of the graduates accepting 
nonacademic employment are in professional and clerical-sales occupations. 

The employment ambitions of teacher f. w^cation graduates working in 
nonacademic occupations are relatively stable, with approximately two-thirds 
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of the graduates indicating a desire to remain in their current field of 
employment. The desire to teach diminishes vith time from 42 percent of 
the recent graduates to 5 percent of the graduates of ten years ago. Of 
those vho indicai:ed they would accept a teaching position, the majority 
vould only accept the position if it were in a given geographical loca- 
tion* 

Teacher education graduates find the special abilities and aptitudes 
developed in their subject matter majors to be of prime importance in 
qualifying for and succeeding in their nonacMdemic occupation. 

Individuals with majors in agriculture, social scienc(i, mathematics, 
and industrial arts are proportionally over-represented in nonacademic 
employment, while persons in elementary education are under represented. 
Most graduates perceive their teacher education program to be of little 
importance in preparing them to qualify for a nonacademic position. They 
do, however, believe work experiences gained after completing the teacher 
education program, which is most often teaching, are of prime importance 
in preparing them to qualify for their current nonacademic employment. 
The majority of graduates perceive teacher education skills that have to 
do with teaching knowledge, concepts, and skills to be necessary for 
success in their current nonacademic oc':upations. 

^ Although one-third of the graduates recommend more fieldwork in the 
program, the majority find the teacher education experience (student 
reaching, educational psycholoj^iy , methods of teaching, Ino tructlonaj. media, 
and r^acticums) to be useful in their current nonacademic occupation. 
Specifically, graduates report that the interpersonal fkllls developed in 
their teacher education courses are of great importance for success 's.n 
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their personal and civic life. In addition, graduates find thair pro- 
ficiency in the use of interpersonal skills to be adequately developed 
in the teacher education program. Thus, although teacher education is 
not usually seen as a requisite for nonacademic employment, skills de- 
rived from the program are beneficial to job performance. 
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Appendix A 
Career Profile Card 
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Dr. Lynn W. Glass 
Research Institute for 
Studies in Education 
Fisher House 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 



Fsince I conq^leted the teacher education program I have held the 
following full-time positions: 

POSITION DATES (BEGINNING-END) EMPLOYER 



I have (have had) teaching certificate (s) in the following 
states: 

If your mailing address or name is incorrect, please show 
corrections in the upper left hand comer on the face of this 
card. 

Signature 
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Appendix B 



Questionnaire 



Graduates from each university received questionaiaires that were printed 
with the name of their respective alma maters. 
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FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES AT 



Please answer the following questions as accurately as possible. 
I . SEEKING FIRST POSITION 

1. At the time you completed teacher education requirements., how diu you feel about 
a teaching position? (Qieck one) 

My primary interest was: 

(a) in securing a teaching position in Iowa; 

(b) in securing a teaching position outside of Iowa. 

(c) in a certain location and I had no preference about a teaching or 

non-teachiiig position. 

(d) in a non-teaching position. (Please specify area of intereit.) 

(e) not immediate employment, but rather 

2. Number of teaching positions about which you inquired (sent letter of inquiry, 
called superintendent, etc.) . . 

3. Number of school districts that made you a definite offer 

4. Number of non- teaching positions about which you inquired (sent letter of 
inquiry, called employer, etc.) 

5. Number of non- teaching employers that made you a definite offer ^ _ 
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II. SEEKING CURREOT POSITION 

I£ your current employer is the same as your first employer, please omit this section 
and go on to Section III. 

1. At the iiae you sought your current position , how did you feel about a teaching 
position? (Check one) 

My primary interest was: 

Ca) in securing a teaching position in Iowa. 

(b) in securing a teaching position outside of Iowa. 

(c) in a certain location and I had no preference about a teaching or 

non- teaching position. 

(d) in a non- teaching position. (Please specify area of interest.) 
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(e) not immediate employment, but rather 



Number of teaching positions about which you inquired (sent letter of inquiry, 
called superintendent, etc.) . 



3. Number of school districts that made you a definite offer 



4. Number of non- teaching positions about which you inquired (sent letter of 
inquiry, called employer, etc.) 



5. Number of non-teaching employers that made you a definite offer 



III. FACTORS INFLUENCING ACCEPTANCE OF CURPENT BIPLOYMENT 

Please indicate the importance of each of the following 
factors in determining your decision to accept employ- 
ment with your current employer by circling the appro- 
priate number after each item. 



Highly Somewhat Somewhat ^'g'""'': 
Important Imoortant Unimportant Untmpor 



(a) Oppjortunity to use special abilities or aptitudes .4 3 2 

(b) Opportunity to earn a large salary 4 3 2 

(c) Opportunity to be creative and original 4 3 2 

(d) Social status and prestige 4 3 2 

(e) Opportunity to work with peop-e ........... 4 3 2 

(f) Opportunity to work with things rather than people .4 3 2 

(g) Freedom from supervision 1/ rinr-rs^. 4 3 2 
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Highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly 
important Important Unimportant Unimportant 

(h) Greater opportunity for advancement 4 3 2 1 

/) Oi:)portunity to exercise leadership 4 5 2 1 

(j) Opportunity to help and serve others 4 5 2 1 

(k) Adventure 4 3 2 1 

(1) Opportunity to work with adults rather. than 

children 4 3 2 1 

(m) Felt better prepared for current position than 

teaching 4 3 2 1 

(n) Location of the enployer .4 3 2 1 

(o) Dissatisfaction with prior educational experiences .43 2 1 

(p) Retirement, health care, and other benefits .... 4 3 2 1 

IV. EXPERIENCES NEEDED TO QUALIFY FOR CURRENT POSITION 

Please indicate the importance of each of the 
following experiences in preparing you for your 
. current position by circling the appropriate number 
after each item. Experiences include courses, 
seminars, workshops, field activities, assistant- 
ships, etc. Highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly Did Not 

Important Important Unimportant Unimportant Have 

(a) Experience in my major subject area (e.g., 

histor}/, physics) 4 3 2 1 0 

(b) Experiences in my minor subject area 

(e.g., history, physics) 4 3 2 1 0 

(c) Experiences in teacher education (including 

student teaching) ,...,....4 2 2 1 0 

(d) Experiences in general education 4 3 2 1 0 

(e) Work experiences gained prior to completing 

the teacher education program 4 3 2 1 0 

(f) Work experiences gained after comi:)lcting the 

teacher education program 4 3 2 1 0 
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V, TEAQER EDUCATION EXPERIENCES USEFUL FOR CURREMT POSITION 

Please indicate the usefulness o£ each of the following 
exi'>eriences in your current position by circling the appro- 
priate number after each item. Experiences include courses 
seminars, workshops, field activities, assistant ships, etc- 

Very Somewhat Not Did Not 
Essentia! Useful Useful Useful Have 

(a) I'xpcriences in Educational Psychology 4 3 2 1 0 

(b) Experiences in Instructional Media 4 3 2 1 0 

(c) Experiences in Social Foundations of Education .4 3 2 10 

(d) Ex^periences in Teaching Methods 4 3 2 1 0 

(e) Student Teaching 4 3 2 1 0 

(f) Field Work, Observation, Practicum (Other 

than student teaching) 4 3 2 1 0 

VI. IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER EDUCATION EXPERIENCES IN PERSONAL AND CIVIC LIFE 

Please indicate the importance of your teacher 

education experiences in preparing you for 

each of the following by circling the appropriate 

number after each item. ^ ^ ^ 

highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly 

Important Important Unimportant Unimportant 

(a) Developing an ability to get along with different 

types of people 4 3 2 1 

(b) Developing social poise 4 5 2 1 

(c) Developing a fund of knowledge useful in later 

life -\ 4 3 2 1 

(d) Preparing for a satisfying family life ...... 4 3 2 1 

(e) Developing a sense of responsibility to 

participate in community and public affairs ... 4 3 2 1 

(f) Developing moral capacities, ethical standards, 

and values 4 3 2 1 

(g) Deve.loping better speaking habits 4 3 2 1 

(h) Developing leadership skills 4 3 2 1 
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VII. SKILLS AND CQMPETiiNCIES 



We are interested in determining which of the follovrilng skills and competencies are 
essential in your current position and whether they were or were not developed 
in your teacher education program. 

IN COLUMN A, please indicate the importance o£ the skill or competency in your 
current position* 

IN COLUMN B, please indicate ^t^ether your teacher education program adequately 
provided for each. 



COLUMN A 



Highly Somewhat SomBwhat Highly 
Important Important Unimportant Unimportant 



(a) Skill In selecting and organizing 
materials .... 



(b) Skill in technique of instruction . 



4 
4 



(c) Skill in group management 4 

(d) Skill in developing work habits ... 4 

(e) Skill in developing interpersonal 

relationships 4 

(f) Ability to profit from suggestions 

for improvement 4 

(g) Ability to evaluate own performance . 4 

(h) Ability to evaluate the performance 

of oth^^rs 4 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



COLUMN B 

Was Provision 
Adequate? 
yes no 



1 
1 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
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FUTURE EMPLOBS^rr AMBITIONS 

Please indicate your future employment ambitions by checking one of the following: 

Continue employment in same field. 

Seek employment in education. 

Seek employment in a different field. 

Right now, if you were offered a full-time educational position for which you are 
certified, would you accept it? 

Yes 

Yes, under these conditions 

No 
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IX. STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

What one aspect of your teacher education program do you find especially useful 
in your personal and civic life today? 



Wliat one aspect of your teacher education program do vou find especially useful 
in your occupation today? 



If you could change one specific aspect of the teacher education program so that 
It could be made helpful to you in your present occupation, what would that change 
oe? 



X, GROSS INCOME 

What was your 1974 gross income from your full-tinie position? 



Under $5,000 
$5,000 - $7,499 
$7,500 - $9,999 
$10,000 - $12,499 



$12,500 - $14,999 
$15,000 - $19,999 
$20,000 - $25,000 
Over $25,000 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. PLEASE PLACE IT IN THE PROVIDED ENVELOPE 
AND RETURN TO IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY. 

PLEASB HELP US UPDATE OUR RECORDS BY CORRFrTING AN'i' ERRORS IN Ya^.; NAME OR ADDRESS. 
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Appendix C 
Cover Letter for Career Profile Card 



Graduates frm each university received letters that were printed 
with the letterhead and signature of the Dean of Education from the 
respective alma maters. 
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College of Education 
Office of the Dean 



March 28, 1975 



Dear Teacher Education Graduate: 

The Colleges of Education at Iowa State University, the University 
of Iowa, and the University of Northern Iowa are sponsoring cooperatively 
through their Council of the Colleges of Education a follow-up .tudy of 
selected persons who received a teacher education degree from one of 
the three state supported universities. The study is being conducted on 
behalf of the Council by the Research Institute for Studies in Education 
at Iowa State University. 

One of the major objectives of the study is to determine career profiles 
for each of our graduates. To do this- we need to knew the full-time jobs 
you have held since you received your degree and the dates you held 3ach 
job. Be as descriptive as possible in identifying each job you have held. 
Please use labels such as: science teacher, assistant princ\pal, farm 
owner-operator, chemical salesman, homemaker, student, unemployed, 
etc. 

Your cooperation in filling out and returning the enclosed card will 
be very much appreciated by members of the study committee and especially 
by the faculty arxd administration of your alma mater. 

Yours very truly. 



Dean 

Enc. 
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Appendix D 
Follow-up Letter for Career Profile Card 



Graduates from each university received letters tlaat were printed \d.th 
the letterhead and signature of the Dean of Education from their re- 
spective alma maters. 
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CoUrgc of Education 
Office of the Dean 



Dear Teacher Education Graduate: 

Recently members of a study committee from the Colleges of Education 
at Iowa State University, The University of lo\A/a, and the University of 
Northern Iowa contacted you regarding a follow-up study of selected persons 
who received a teacher education degree from one of the three state supported 
universities. We have not yet received your reply card; perhaps it has been 
lost m the mails or inadvertantly misplaced by you. 

One of the major objectives of the study is to determine career profiles 
of our graduates. To do this, we need to know the full-time jobs you have 
held since you received your degree and the dates you held each job. Be 
as descriptive as possible in identifying each joo you have held. Use labels 
such as: science teacher, assistant principal, farm owner-operator, chemical 
salesman, homemaker, student, unemployed, etc. 

Your cooperation in filling out and returning the enclosed card will be 
very much appreciated by members of the study committee and especially 
by the faculty and administration of your alma mater. 

Sincerely, 



Dean 



Enclosure 
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. iJlcgc of Education 
Office of the Dean 



IDear Teacher Education Graduate: 

Thank you for returning your Career Profile Car . Your 
cooperation will enable us to better meet the needs of future 
graduates v^o chooss to follow a career patterr. similar to 
yours. 

We are attempting to improve the teacher education program 
by conducting follow-up studies of our graduates. We have learned 
from, the Career Profile Cards that a significant proportion of our 
graduates are currently employed in non-academic occupations. 
If we are to meet the future employment needs of all of our graduates, 
we will need to study graduates employed in non-academic occupations, 
as well as those employed in traditional academic occupations. Will 
you complete the enclosed questionnaire and help us learn more about 
the needs of the teacher education graduate currently employed in 
non-academic occupations? 

The data you provide us on your returned questionnaire will 
be helpful to us in determining the nature of future courses, seminars, 
and field experiences in the Teacher Education Program. 

Sincerely, 



Dean 

Enclosures: Preaddressed, stamped envelope and questionnaire 
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Appendix F 
Follow-up Letter for Questionnaire 



Graduates from each university received letters that were printed with 
sp:ct1ir?^'.^^.f ^"^^^ fro/theif re"' 
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College of Education 
Office of the Dean 



Dear Teacher Education Graduate: 

Thank you for returning your Career Profile Card. Your 
cooperation will enable us to better meet the n.„3ds of future 
graduates who choose to follow a career pattern similar to 
yours. We have not yst received your completed questionnaire; 
perhaps it has been lost in the mails or inadvertantly misplaced 
by you. 

We a-e attempting to improve the teacher education program 
by conducting follow-up studies of our graduates. We have learned 
from the Career Profile Cards that a significant proportion of our 
graduates are currently employed in non-academic occupations. 
If we are to meet the future employment needs of all of our graduace^ 
we will need to study graduates employed in non-academic occupations 
as well as those employed in traditional academic occupations, Vv/ill 
you complete the enclosed questionnaire and help us lee.rn more about 
the neods of the teacher education graduate currently employed in 
non~acudemic occupations? 

The data you provide us on your retui-ned questionnaire will be 
helpful to us in determining the future nature of courses, seminars 
and field experiences in the Teacher Education Program. ' 

Sincerely, 



Dean 



Enclosures: Preaddressed, stamped envelope and questi 



onnaire 
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Appendix G 
Occupational Categori 
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OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 



I, Professional 



Occupations in architecture and engineering 
Occupations in mathematics and physical sciences 
Occupations in life sciences 
Occupations in social sciences 

Occupations in medicine and health ' , v 

Occupations in education 

Occupations in museum, library, and archival sciences 
Occupations in law and jurisprudence 
Occupations in religion and theology 
Occupations in writing 
Occupations in art 

Occupations in entertainment and recreation 
Occupations in administrative specializations 

Occupations in educational publishing, counseling, etc. outside 
the traditional school 
Managers and officials, n.e.c. 

Miscellaneous professional, technical, and managerial occupations 

II. Clerical and Sales Occupations 

Stenography, typing, filing, and related occupations 
Computing and account- recording occupations 
Material and production recording occupations 
Information and message distribution occupations 
Information and message distribution occupations 
Miscellaneous clerical occupations 
Salesmen, services 
Batiking and loan agency personnel 
Salesmen and salespersons, commodities 
Merchandising occupations, except salesmen 

III. Service Occupations 



Domestic service occupations 

Food and beverage preparation and service occupations 

Lodging and related service occupations 

Amusement and recreation service occupations 

Miscellaneous personal service occupations 

Apparel and furnishings service occupations 

protective service occupations 

Building and related service occupations 

Military personnel 
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IV, Fanning, Fishery, Forestry, and Related Occupations 
Farming occupations 

Miscellaneous farming and related occupations 
Fishery and related occupations 
Agricultural service occupations 

. V. Processing (Occupations 

Occupations in processing of metal 
Ore refining and foundry occupations^^ ^ 

Occupations in processing of food, t'obacco, and related products 

Occupations in processing of chemicals, plastics, synthetics, 

rubber, paint, and related products 

Occupations in processing of vood and wood products 

Occupations in proce'ssing of stcne, clay, glass, and related 

products ^ 

Processing occupations, n,e.c. 

VI. Machine Trades Occupations 

Metal machining occupations 

VII. Bench Work Occupatj-ons 

Occupations in fabrication, assembly, and repair of metal products, 
n. e .c . 

Occupations in assembly and repair of electrical equipment 
Occupations in fabrication and repair of products made from 
assorted materials 

Painting, decorating, and related occupations 

Occupations in fabrication and repair of plastics, synthetics, 

rubber, and related products 

Occupations in fabrication and repair of wood products 
Occupations in fabrication and repair of sand, stone, clay, and 
glass products 

Occupations in fabrication and repair of textile, leather, and 
related products 

VIII. Structural Work Occupations 

Occupations in metal fabricating, n.e»c. 
Construction occupations, n.e.c. 

IX, Miscellaneous Occupations 

Transportation occupations, n.e.c. 
packaging and materials handling occupations 
Occupations in extraction of minerals 

Occupations in production and distribution of utilities 

Occupations in graphic art work 

Homemaker 

Student 
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